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PREFACE. 



' This Abridgment is by no meanB iateuded to supersede the reading of 
the deeply interesting volume of vfaich it pretends to give only an im- 
perfect outline ; and still less to afnnme the critic's office towards a per- 
formance which, by general admission, hu laid the philanthropic 
public under great and lasting obligations. 

lu circulatiott at the present moment has been chiefly designed to 
economize the time and the expense of a numerous class of inquirais 
into the wrongs of Africa, and to prepare the minds of others for a 
season of approaching leisure, which may enable Uwm to give to the 
whole subject a more atlentive consideration. 

The introductory chapter to a mere compendium must obviously be 
confined to a few remarks, calculated to bring into hasty leview the 
author's leading discoveries, his principles, and his plan ; and to notice 
the progress they have already made in public c^inion. 

Sir Fowelt Buxton's first object was to prove, by the present appall- 
ing extent of the Slave Trade, the deplorable failure of all preceding 
methods of extinguishing It, and next to establish the true remedy. 

This remedy may be stated in a single sentence, and almost in his 
own words, — " We must elevate the minds of the people of Africa, 
and call forth the capabilities of her soiL" 

To the establishment of this theory all the resources of his mind 
have been directed ; and upon its correctness, the entire success of his 
plan depends.- In the execution of the first part of his laborious duty. 
Sir Fowell Buxton conducts the reader through all the several 
stages of the dreadful traffic till he reaches its fatal cloee — and noting 
down the several items of the sad account, he at length reports the 
astounding total. 

It is unspeakably painful and humiliating to learn, that afler a lapse 
of more than thirty years of effort, an expenditure of more than fifleen 
millions of money, and a melancholy consumption of British life, sacri- 
ficed in vain attempts to abolish the trade by compulsory means, 
it haa notwithstanding actually doubled within that period ; it still 
rages with increasing fury ; and the suffirings of its victims have been 
aggravated by the means employed for ita prevention. For, whereas 
in the year 1808 the computation of negroes anaually exporled to 
America amounted to only 70,000, and even of this nuitaber only 
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25,000 were <)evoted to the countriea at preaent engaged in tlie trade, 
it IB now computed that 120,000 are annually tnuiiporled to that con- 
tinent; fiO,000 are annifally reduced to Mahominedan Hlavery; 300,000 
more annually perish ; aai the entire annual loss to Africa amounts to 
500,000 persons. 

As the inevitable efkiA of such outrag« and deAolation, it may readily 
be conceived that Africa, though inexhaustibly rich in the resources of 
her Mii, and, deapile her loMes, still teenuig with iHhAlMtaaU.-7-in- 
tcnaely dMroM of obtaiuiqg European coauaoilitie* aad inatruot«m— 
yet remaioi an uaoultivalsd deMvl, de^aded by superatition, asd de- 
lilged ia falqod. 

All these facts. Sir Fowel) Bnitou has eatabliftharf by a plenitude of 
proof vhich admilfi of xo matenal refutation. Bnt the great proUem nas 
as yet unaolved. He bad y«t to discover a cure for tliese ever recurring 
and sli)) increasing eDorfnilies, wbich ^lould be simple and unexcep- 
tionable \p principle, rare in its operation, and adapted not only to the 
purpose of putting down the Slave Trade, hot likewise in good mea- 
sure of repairing the evils it has occasioned. 

In order (o this, it was necessary to ascettain wherein its hidden 
vitality cousisted, — the subtle element which thus «eU al) divine and 
human laws at defiance. 

Ihttt secret he baa detected in the enormous profit of the trade: a 
profit amounting to 160 per cen(. ; and absohilely incapable of being 
reduced below the level of successflil smuggling ! 

TTiis discovery at once auggesfed his own peculiar remedy ; a remedy 
which nei titer underrates the intrinsic force of troth, even np*m the most 
callous of mortals, the slave -dealers, nor rejects the collateral aiil of a 
preventive policy, even though fruitless when employed alone ; hut 
which, while avaiKng itself of both these, aims more especially at con< 
verting the grand incentive to the accursed traffic — tiie desire of gain — 
into one of the chief instruments for its destruction. 

If the deluded Africans (the least guilty party) could once be bmught 
generally to perceive ihat their own true interest, not less than their 
bounden duty, prohibits the Slave Trade ; — that this traffiL- is not only 
an enormous crime, but also to them ah incalculiible toss; — that the 
labourer at home Is worth more to his country than the same person 
would be as an exported slave ; — that the {ivofits o£ free Industry and 
innocent commerce would, in theireaae, immeasurably exeeed the gains 
of the Slave Trade ; and, that the latter is, and always must be, to them 
an insuperable barrier again<«t the successful prosecution of the former, 
then (he result would be both speedy and certain. The slave traffic would 
be for ever abolished in Africa, by Africans themselves, acting under 
the united influence of Christian principle and enlightened seltlove. 



Sir Vmnil Baston bms kbourcd uceeMfiiUy to prove that audi « rasnlt 
is atlainsble; be eitca msfi; iuatanoea of chiefs »wl natinqft tliarougUjr 
impresMd with the unpoiiay and misery of the Sieve 3'rad«, and e»r- 
Beatly desiroiu ta estdwiige it fiu the aclniatages of Hritieh nlliBiiee 
awl commerce; and he theooe deduces a strong pveaumptioa that the 
eame sahitaiy coaviction migfat, by the uaa oT appropriate means, fw 
Dome jwrmaHent and naivenal. 

TUs field be now edeeta for TeneMcd aferts aC BrUieh philan- 
Ihropy. Hii plan it Ip ekvale the native miad by aidtof^ the general 
diliisioti of roligioui truth ; to lubvert the Slave IVade by diack»lDg 
(he wnndeis of the native aoil; fay promoting agricultare; and l^ 
eaetHiraging legitimate commence ; to dKiiih free industry and trade 
ky all the appiiaaoM of Hrittah capita^ ekilt, and esan^iie; and to throw 
over the nascent civilisation and proapcrity of Africa, the ample ahieM 
of Biiliah piotectioa. 

Such are the principal means he now au^^sts foB raising « conti' 
nent ftom its ruins, and nedaeming loom thraldtHn a tenth part of the 
. whole family of mankind. 

In all this, it may kfi npeated, tiiare ia pothing o^xMed to past ex- 
perience, nor above the range of humnn prohnbilities. IVavideace, too, 
t^peefs at the present epoch to have prepared peculiar bcilities for it> 
accompli^uaent. Peaoe prevoile almost universally ; a highway u now 
opened through tb.* Niger into the iotedor of Atrica; the power of 
steam overcomes all diffiarities of oavigfttion ; and a nee of pmaa- 
cipated negroes is rising Hp In onr WeM India oolonies, and else 
where, to benomethe mcaaangers of peace and freedom to their fatlier- 
land. 

But banevAleocft, in this instance, is but one among the many mo- 
tives to such a project. Our own interests as a nation are deeply in- 
volved in its snoceas. The proposal is not now, either to found empires 
or to plunder them, bat to make the oaantleaa myriads of AfHea the 
growers of whatever artioles of xaw produce we eUeSy need, and the 
consumers, in return, of whatever manufactures their own aooia) 
advancement may moat require. It is surely needless to dwell upon 
the obviouH advanl^as of this raMpcocity. But a momeniM? allusion 
to the moat important article— cotton, (he gruMl dedderatum of British 
enterprise, and the future htqie of Afitca— will inetantly disdose tha 
intimate cannesion existing in this case between the interests of hu- 
manity end of commerce. 

One plausible objection, and one oaly, has been urged against 9Ir 
Fowell Buxton's plan, namely, its possible tendency to aggravate and 
perpetuRle slavery. Domestic slavery in Africa, unhappily, is not a 
mere concomitMt of tb« Slave IWe, hiU an institution prevailing 



throngbont that vast continent from time immemorial. It is argoed 
that the impnlu now proposed to be g^ren to the cultiTatioii of 
the soil wit) necesBarily increase the vaiue of human labour, and con- 
Mquentljr add to the severity and permaneace of the servile condition. 
But it seems to be overlooked (hat the game hazard, in a greater or less 
degree, most neceesarily attend the down&l of the Slave Trade in Africa 
by whatever means it be effected ; uoless, indeed, it were designed 
to eiclude her future industry from the marts of the civilized world. 
All that can be done in such a case, therefore, ia to employ the best 
counteractives against so great a calamity. And surely, that plan 
which endeavoois to exUnguiiih the Slave Trade by actively promo- 
ting the difiusion of religious tmth, and by throwing the whole 
weight of its examine and influence among the natives into the scale 
of free labour, is least of all methods chargeable, whatever be the 
result, with the sin of wilfully aggravating or perpetuating dw domestic 
slavery of Africa. 

Philanthropy and commerce unitedly recommend this great efl^rt to 
rescue Africa from her thrall and miser)'. But it must not be forgotten, 
that our duty rests upon higher and more imjjprative considerations 
even than these. If it be needfid to be just before we are generaus, 
then justice puts in her first claim to this service. As a nation, we owe 
to Africa a debt which our utmost efforts can never wholly cancel. We 
ourselves have been deeply imphcated in the Slave Trade, and are still 
responsible for many of its appalling consequences. To millions of the 
untimely dead we never can make the least reparation: to millionB 
more of the expatriated and unhappier living, alight indeed, even at the 
best, would be any compensation we could bestow during the wreck of 
life which yet remains; but for that unnumbered population which «till 
struggles and pines in its native wilds beneath the double curse of 
Slave Trade and of barbarism, originally inflicted by onrselvea, much, 
very much, — though far from enough, — may now be done, which can 
only be done efifectuslly, so far as human presdence may judge, by 
adapting the suggestions of Sir Fowell Buxton. 

To renew the depraved and savage passions by the inflnencea of a 
transforming creed, — to assuage the sense of unutterable wrongs by the 
consolations of a tranquillizing bith, — and over the moral darkness of 
^es to pour the reBections of a brighter and more blessed hope, — these 
indeed are the Divine work of the Christian Missionary, anil to him, 
with all prayers for his success, munt this paramount duty be affec- 
ticnately consigned. But it is not too much for those who are now 
desirous to co-operale with him in urging the inferior motives of 
human conduct into the same benevolent service, and in bringing the 
whole range of secular means to bear upon the social improvement of 
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Africa, to importunately crave,— nay, even respectfully to demand, in 
the name of Rdigion and of Sacred Justice, — tbat the nation vriiich, in 
the days of its comparBtive ignorance, so lar^ly contributed to the 
guilt and misery of Africa, should now come forward to assist as lai^ly 
in her rescue and restoration. 

Theee are understood to be the leading views and sentiments of Sir 
Fowell Buston. Upon the literary merits of his performance, a formal 
criticism will not be attempted. But certainly no degree of surprise can 
be felt oreipressed, tbat a work distinguished alike by the sound philo- 
sophy of its principles, aud the practical character of its objects, sus- 
tained as they are by an unusual copiousness and variety of proofs, 
urged with the most scrupulous cnnduur and una&cted pathog, in 
language peculiarly adapted by its massive simplicity to the grave and 
profoundly- touching nature of its subject, — should have secured at once 
the serious attention of the Government, and of the most influential 
claKses in society. 

The letter of Lord John Russell, inserted in the Appendix, will show 
in what light Her Majesty's ministers, and not only they, but public 
men in general, irrespective of party, bave regarded the desolations of 
Africa; and to what extent the Government is now disposed to fulfil 
the duties assigned to it in carrying out this plan. 

The interesting letter of the venerable Thomas Clarkson has been 
reprinted with a similar object." 

It is well known that a society for " the Extinction of the Slave 
Trade and for the Civilization of Africa," comprising many of the 
most illustrious persons in the community, with Prince Albert as its 
President, is already in active operation for the accomplishment of 
what may be called ihe philanthropic portion of Sir Fowell Buxton's 
plan. The Prospectus tt this society, as well as its peculiar objects, 
appear also in the Appendix.t 

An Agricultural Association likewise, wholly distinct from the above 
mentioned sodely, but framed on Ihe some liberal principles, and form- 
ing an essential portion of this plan, is understood to be on the eve of 
formation. 

The support of both these important institutions is commended, 
respectively, to the sympathy and the judgment of the whole nation. 

It scarcely needs to he added, that the remedy now proposed by this 
able and distinguished philanthropist, under the full influence of a 
truly catholic spirit, leaves suBicJeDt scope for minuter differences of 
opinion among the numerous friends of Africa: while its specific and 
practical design is in unison with a more enlarged scheme for extin- 
guishing the Slave Trade and Slavery throughout the world. 
• ride Appendix B -f Fide Appendix C. 
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AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE AND ITS REMEDY." 



CHAPTER I. 



ESTENT. 

As it is simply proposed in the following pages to give a general out- 
line of Sir Fowell Buxton's work, we shall for the most'part pursue 
the plan which he has adopter). We begin therelare with the exl«nt to 
which the SJave Trade is carried on. The BKat starthng fi^pt which 
meets us uader this head is, that though titirty years have elapsed since 
the Slave Trade was declared to he piracy by tiie laws of this country, 
and though upwards of fifteen millions sterling have been expended 
from our public treasury for i\f suppression, and thouj^h treaties tor the 
santeol^ect have beea formed with other nations, the Slave Trade, 
instead of decreaGlng, has within this period doubled in amount. 

Numerous ports are still open lor this nefarious trafhc. In Brazil, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Buenos Ayres, and Tex a^ slave vessels still find a 
ready market for their cargoes. ' 

Upwards of 150,000 Africans are annually sold into hopeless slavery } 
of these 78,S3I are annually imported into Brazil ; 60,Q0O are com- 
puted to be aDnnally imported into Cuba.* No fewer than 8,294 hav? 
been captured in one year. And according to the most favourable 
view, 3,375 must be assumed lor casualties, making together the 
number just given of 150,000. 

This calculation rests upon the mostundoubted authorities, snd seems 
rather within than beyond the mark. It is made from parliamentsiy 
documents, and the reports of Government Commissioners, whose nui- 
torm testimony is that *' the contraband in slaves continues with the 
same scandal, and is every day becoming more active and notorious. 

The corroborative proofs are no less conclusive. We have the testimo- 
nies of individuals who have visited slave ports, and lived on the coasts 

* It i» true, that in tbii one iiiitaticB Sir Fowell Huston's estimite haa been 
chaDeaL'ed as being too high ; but in proof of its cornctneBa, vre have imeited his 
letter to Hr. Tumliull in Anwnilit D. p. 62. 
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where (he slftve ships pu*, and who, ib' sborl, poiseis every tneaoB 
which the concealed manner of carrying on the Slave Trade attbrds for 
making close observation and oblaining actairate intbrmalion. Accord' 
in^ to their oalcuhtions the number of slaves annually imported should 
be eatimated, not at 150,000, but at the stilt more appalling number of 
from 196,000 to 300,090. 

Besides this, we have another interesting' mode of proof, of a totally 
different character, which gives a similar, and c«rtainly not more favour- 
able result. 

It is ascertained that the average sum paid for each slave in Africa 
is il. sterling. And it is still further ascertained, that British and 
Foreign produoe, consisting of tobacco in rolls, spirits, piece goods, 
ammunition, fire-arms, and specie, to the amount of 8*47, 698f., are 
annually devoted to the purchase of slaves. Now dividing this sum by 
Ihe 4f. paid /or each slave, we arrive at the conclusion that 221,924 
slavesare annually bought by these means. Thus fearfully corroborat- 
ing-, with every allowance that can be required, tbe number of 150,000 
originally given. 

The same result is also arrived at in another tvay. It is estimated 
that, of the slave vessels leaving their respeclive ports, one in thirty only 
is taken. Now,on the average of 1636 and 1637, we have 7,5S8 ne- 
groes as the number captured, which, being multiplied by 30, gives a 
total of 226,140. 

It must therefore impress every mind thai the calculution which 
fixes the number at 150,000 is no exacfgeratiun ; but if theiie corrobora- 
tive evidences have any weight, it is on the contrary such an eiienu- 
ation, as nothing hut the most rigid adherence to incontrovertible 
premises would have made. 



The above calculations, however, only regard the traffic across the 
Atlantic from the east and west coasts of Africa, There is yet another 
drain upon this unhappy country, in the immense traile which is carried 
on for the supply of the Mahommedaii markets of Morocco, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Egypt, Turkey, Persia, Arabia, and the borders of Asia. 
From the best and must undoubted sources, 50,000 is the lowest num- 
ber at which we can compute the Maluimmedan Sluve Trade. 

Thus, therefore, taking the Christian (as it ia falsely called) and the 
Mahommedan Slave Trades together, we have 200,000 as the number 
of those wretched beings who are annually lorn from the land of their 
birth and sold into endless captivity. 



CHAPTER II. 

MORTALITY. 

But less than the half of this dreadful case has jet been told. Besides 
the 200,000 annually carried into captivity, there are claims npon out , 
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compassion for almost countless cruelties and murders gniwins; out of 
the Stave Tra^e. This multitude of our enslaved rellow-men is tut Ibe 
remnant of numbers vastly greater, the survivon of a still larger mul- 
titude over whom the Slave Trade spreads ils devastating hand. For 
it may be proved that for every t£n who reach Cuba or Brazil, aud 
become available as slaves, fourteen at least are destroyed. 
This mortality arises from the foUowiog causes : — 

1. The original seizure of the slaves. 

2. The march to the coast and detention there. 

3. The Middle Passage. 

4. The sutTerings after capture and after landing. 

5. The initiation into slavery, or the " season iitg," as it is called, 
by the planters. 

X>et us examine each of these particulars. 



The original seizure of the slaves involves a fearfiil amount of hu- 
man misery, aud a tremendous sacrifice of human life, serving to de- 
monslrale that this accursed system continues to exist in all its unmiti- 
gated horrors. 

The seizure is effected by the natives on euch other, and accom- 
plished according to the demand, on a larger or a smaller scale. In 
the latter case, depredations are committed by one, or a small number 
. of individuals on some neighbouring village, who capture nny of the 
inhabitants coming within their power. The larger scale, however, is 
that on which seizures are most frequently made. In this case the 
uniform practice is for one tribe to make war upon another tribe, devot- 
inp; to slavery the prisoners taken in the contest. 

In some instances the, signal for the commencement of these wars is 
the slave trader's proceeding a little dislance from the coast into the 
interior of the country, displaying to the natives trinkets and other 
articles, brought to barter for slaves according to the number they re- 
quire. Bi'.t in the great majority of cases the only signal needed for 
one tribe to go to war upon another tribe is the appearance of a 
slave-ship in any of their rivers. This signal being given, a contest is 
comnienced, and a multitude of slaves are captured, for the sale of 
which, they know a market will be speedily opened. 

The manner in which these wars are carried on, as described by 
Lander, Laird, and other travellers, is the most heartless conceivable. 
The scene is generally laid in the night. A village is taken by a 
sudden surprise ; and to increase the confusion, whole hamlets are some- 
times set on fire. The inhabitants immediately rush in all directions 
from their dwellings. Fleeing for life, they are seized upon by their 
barbarous depredators. Resistance is death. The bodies of the slain 
are shamefiilly mutilated, and parts of them often carried away as tro- 
phies. The old women are killed without mercy, and multitudes destroy 
themselves. The survivors, together with the boys and girls, are then 
borne awey in triumph and sold into slavery. 

These contests exceed description. The wretched inhabitants are 
seen running, some one way and some another, while the cries of the 
enslaved, answered by the wailing of the escaped, tf^thcr with the 
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noise and the tumult of warfare, baSle all that the imagination can 
picture. 

Such wars are in some instances annual occurrences, the chiefs hav- 
ing stated periods for (Toing out on their yearly expeditions. They are 
commonly commenced on the most trivial pretexts, and simply for 
the sake of the slaves obtained in them. Indeed there is reason to 
believe that numerous tril^es, continually contending against each ottier, 
would live in peace and harmony but for the market which they find 
for their prisoners of war. In at least nine cases out of ten, the internal 
differences of Africa are to be traced to the Slave Trade ; and unless 
the disposition of the people be transformed by the Christian religion, or 
their circumstances be changed by civilization, wars, which for genera- 
tions yet to come may desolate this unhappy race, will owe their origin 
to the same source. 

So systematically are these slave expeditions made, that the fruits of 
them are sometimes pledged in confirmation of treaties between one 
sovereign and another. There is a case on record in which an alliance 
was formed betwixt the Sheik of Bornou and the Sultan of Mandara. 
This treaty of alliance was confirmed by the Sheik's receiving in mar- 
riage the daughter of the Sultan, the marriage portion being the pro- 
duce of an immediate expedition into the Kerdy country by the united 
forces of these allies. The results were as favourable as the most savage 
confederacy would have desired : three thousand unfortunate wretches 
were dragged from their native homes and sold into perpetual slavery, 
while probably double that numl>er were sacrificed to obtain them. 

But there is another mode of capturing slaves which must be 
noticed. It was .practised by the I^ha of Egypt and the chiefs 
of Nubia and Dartbur. The Pasha had troops regularly disciplined, 
which were at staled seasons led forth to hunt down nnd harry the 
defenceless inhabitants of Eastern Nigritia, One of these stave 
hunts is thus described : — " The expedition consisted of four hundred 
Egyptian soldiers, one hundred Bedouin cavalry, and twelve village 
chief^, with peasants carrying provisions. On arriving at their. destina- 
tion, which they generally contrive to do before dawn, the cavalry wheel 
round the mountain, and by a skilful movement form tiiemselves into a 
semicircle on one side whilst the infantry enclose it on the other. Ttie 
negroes, whose sleep is so profound that they seldom have time to pro- 
vide for theirsafety, are thus completely entrapped. At sunrise the 
troops commence operations by opening a fire on the mountain with 
musketry and cannon. Immediately the heads of the wretched moun- 
taineers may be seen in all directions among the rocks and trees as they 
gradually retreat dragging after them the young and infirm. Four 
detachments armed with bayonets are then despatched up the moun- 
tain in pursuit of the fugitives, whilst a continual fire is kept up from 
the cannon and musketry below, which are loaded only with powder, as 
their object is rather to dismay than to murder the inhabitants. The 
more courageous natives, however, make a stand by the mouths of the 
caves dug for security against their enemies; they throw their long 
pointed javelins, covering themselves vrith their shields, while their 
wives and children stand by encouraging them with their voices; but 
when the head of a family is taken they surrender without a murmur. 
The less courageous fly with their families to the caves, wbet)^ jtlff,' 
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hnuteraespel th«ni by lihn|r pepper inUtbe hole. The Bcgraw, «hqost 
blinded and sufibcated, run inlo the gnares pretiously prepared, and 
are put in irons." 

" EtuAi detachment haTing c^tured Us share of the spoil, relurna to 
the main body, and is succeeded by otheis, until the mounlatn ' dt battue 
«n battw' is depopulated. If, from the strength of the posHion, or the 
obstinacy of the resistance, the aasault is tinBuccessfiil, tbe general 
adopts the inhuman eipedient of reducing tbera by thirst ; ihis is eagily 
accomplislred by encamping above the springs, which are at the foot of 
the mountain, and thus cutting off their only supply of water. The 
miserable negroes o^en endure the siege for a week, add may be seen 
gnawing the bark of trees to extract a little moisture, till at length they 
are compelled to exchange their country, liberliea, Euid families for a 
drop of water. They every day approach nearer, and retreat on seeing 
the st^jertt until the temptation of the water ehown them becomes too 
strong to be resisted ; at len^tli they submit to have tbe manaclea fast- 
ened to their hands, and a heavy fork suspended to their necks, which 
they are obliged to lift at every step." 

Such then are some of the horrors of the original seizure of the 
slares. The desolating influence of this abomination of ahominatitms 
can hardly be totd. The whole, or the greater part of the immense con- 
tinent of Africa, is but too well described as " a wilderness in which the 
inhabitants are wolves to each other." Many parts which were once 
pt^ulons, peaceful, industrious, and comparatively wealthy, are now 
thin lyia habited, discordant, barbarous, and wrett^d, a change which 
must M traced exclusively to this murderous traffic ia human lesli. 

The mortality consequent upon these me thodg of seizure cannot aceu> 
rately be computed. We have one case in which for sixteen thousand 
captured, twenty thousand were destroyed ; another, ia which tor thiF« 
thousand taken, six thousand were sacrificed ; and another, in which 
eighteen hundred were seized, and the whole lost. Taking these then 
as tbe average, at least one-third more are destroyed than the number 
procured ; yea more, if tbe testimony of travellers and those engajced 
in traffic may be relied on, tbe number of tbe lost is double (hat of the 
captured. 

Thus, therefore, at tbe very outset of this desolating traffic, we are 
presented with scenes of barbarity and slaughter more heart-rending 
than it is possible to conceive. 

The mortality incident to the March and Detention are next to be 
considered ; and, first, as to 

THE HiRCB. 

The seizures bein^ completed, tbe captured negroes are brought to 
the coasts from the inland countries, the names of many of which are 
tmknown to Europeans. They are iBually conveyed in droves, or, as 
(hey are called, " caravans," composed of from one hmidred to two 
thousand persons. They are hurried along by their inbumaa driveis 
in the same manner as bullocks are driven to Smithfield. 

AcommoQ mode of securing the enslaved is by tying two or four or even 
seven together by the neck by means of thongs made of bullocks' hides 
twisted together like a rope. Between every certain number of these, is » 
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gu&rd carrying a musket. Somelunts theyart seenred byputting (be right 
leg of one and the left leg;of another inbi a pair of fetters, besides which, 
the bands of the men are oflen tied behind their backs, Tliis method of 
Bccurit; is adopted duiing tlie day i at night a pair of TeUers in addition 
are placed upon their hands, and alight chain passed around their necks. 

Should any appearance of discontent discorer itself, they are secured 
in ft maimer still different. A thick billei of wood is cut about three 
feet long, and a smooth notch being made upon one side of it, the 
ancte of the stave is bolted to the smooth part by m^ans of a strong 
iron staple, one prong of which presses on each side of the ancle. 

The children who are of loo lender an age to walk are borne on the 
backs of the women. Sometimes they are carried on horwhack behind 
the captors, who, to prevent their falling off, tie them, to the back part 
of the saddle with a rope made from Uie baoball, which is so bard and 
rough that it cuts the back and sides of the poor little innocent babes 
so as to draw blood. 

In this way, men, women, and children proceed almost, and often 
quite naked, travelling barefooted over the buniin|r sands and hard 
broken soil, covered with long dried reeds end thorny underwood ; 
and from these sources tiiey endure the most dreadful hardships. 

But these will bear no comparison with the cruelties practised upon 
them by their inhuman drivers. The owners are never seen to move 
without their whips, which they are constantly using upon those who, 
from the excessive toil and fatigue of tiie journey, are unable to keep 
pace with the companions of their misery ; and if they are utterly inca- 
pacitated to do this, and every effort proves unavaiiing, they are either 
killed or lefltoperishin the desert, where thousands of human skeletons, 
Denham informs ns, may be seen whitening in the blast. 

Sometimes, instead of being conducted in caravans, the negroes are 
carried to tlie coast by the rivers. This mode of conveyance is at- 
tended with hardly a less fearful amount of anffering. They are 
brought in canoes, at the bottum of which they lie, having their hands 
tied and a strict watch kept o\'er them. Their usage in other respects 
is equally cruel : they are exposed to the violent rains, having only 
mats to cover them, and as there is usually water at the boitom of the 
canoes from leaking, they are scarcely ever dry. 

The allowance ot food, either by the rivers or by the caravans, barely 
supports nature. Their sufierings from thirst are siill more dreadful. 
It not unl'requently happens that the caravan contains a much larger 
number of slaves than they have water with which to supply them ; in 
such cases a calculation is made, of what number can he preserved 
with the supply of water which remains, who are then driven onward, 
and the rest are left to perish in the sandy wilderness. On one occasion 
Jackson states that a caravan composed cf about two thousand persons 
aud one thousand eight hundred camels, not finding water at the 
watering-place as they anticipated, ihe whole perished from ttiirst. 

The mortality, therefore, from these and other causes must be ex- 
ceedingly great. According te oae estimate, no less than thirty per 
ceiit. perish, and according to another, the number of those who die, 
merely on the journey from the interior to the coast, is five-twelfths of 
ths whole. 
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The neit cause of mortality arises from the 

DETENTION 

of ihe slaves on the coast before they are embarked. This occurs for 
the most part when the vessel for which they may be destined has not 
arrive<l, 0|^ is not ready lo sail, ot may be in dread of capture after 
sailing. 

During this period, the wretched victims are sometimes bulchered 
by wholesale, while vast numbers die uf disease, and great multitudes 
perish from starvation. 

On the Slave-trading coasts, slave-yards and slave-houses, tailed 
barracoons, are provided for the reception of the captured. On arriving 
at these places, Owen says, many are reduced to mere slteletons, while 
in ,EOme cases they have been seen with their flesh lacerated by their 
fetters to the very bene, the wound having become the resort of myriads 
of (lies who have deposited their eggs in its gang^renous substances. 

The condition of the negroes while detained in the slave-house is lull 
of misery. It not unfrequenlly happens that the slave market is over- 
burdened ; when this is the case, and no purchasers are to be found inr tlie 
unfortunate wretches, they are not unfrequently, either thrown into the 
sea, or cuolly knocked on the head. Those who, after a selection has 
been made from a number, are rejected, either suffer a similar fate or 
perish from starvation. 

In these barracoons multitudes perish by diarrhcea, or the small-pox. 
On board vessels, which either have not completed their cargo or are 
apprehensive of capture, vast numbers dii^ of suffocation. 

But by far the greater number die of starvation. In ojie instance. 
Captain Cook intbrins us, a Portuguese vessel, learning that a British 
boat was blockading her, postponed her sailing for several weeks; the 
consequence was, that tliree hundredof her slaves perished for lack of tbod. 
In another case, slaves to the number of two hundred and filly were 
brought from Senna to be sold at Quilimane ; these poor creatures were 
from a part of the country where it is said the natives make bad slaves, 
consequently they did not meet with a ready sale. The wretch lo whom 
theywereconsigned,actually refused them sustenance of any kind, leav- 
ing them to procure the meiuis of support as they could. The greater 
part were left in chains to perish without food, medicine, or clothing : 
their bones at length protruding through their skin, they presented the 
appearance of living skeletons lingering amidst hunger and disease, 
till death, their best friend, released most of them at once from suffering 
and bondage. 

From these statements it is evident, that this branch of the case fur- 
nishes an item of no small magnitude in the black catalogue of negro 
destruction. 

We come now to the misery and mortality incident to the 

MIDDI.B FISSAOE. .' 

tt was well observed by Mr. Fox, in u debate on the Slave Trade, 
that " true humanity consists not in a scjueamish ear ; it consists not in 
starting or ahriuking at such tales as these, but in a diB)tosI(iOa of 
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heart to relieve misery. True humaBity appertains rather to tlie mind 
than to the aerves, and prompts men to use real and active endeavours 
to eiecDte the actions it suggests." 

It is. Sir Fowell Buxton declares, in the spirit of this obserratioQ, that 
be enters on this stage in the horrors of the African Slave Trade, and none 
but a mind fortified by this spirit, if at all susceptible of feeling, would 
wade through the facts which this branch of the subject forces upon 
the attention. Mj heart has sickened (he adds), and I have sometimes 
been compelled to desist while collating; the statements which follow. 

The Middle Passage, as it is termed, is the voyage across the Atlantic. 

The voyage itself is peculiarly painful to the negroes; their suffer- 
ings, and especially those of the women, far eiceediug those of the 
Europenns, 

The first feature of this deadly passage which attracts our notice, is 
the evident insufficiency in point of tonnage of the vessels employed, for 
the cargoes of human beings which they are made to contain. The 
lowest rate of the tonnage of British vessels allows three tons to five 
men. But what is the case with regard to the slavers P They com- 
monly carry at the rate of from two andahalf to three of their wretched 
victims to one ton ; and in some ioatancea, the rate of tonnage has been 
five slaves to one ton. To this appalling fact must be traced many, 
perhaps most, of the mlBeries with which the enslaved African, in cross- 
ing the Atlantic, is afflicted. ) 

In these ships the negroes are stowed between the decks, which are 
seldom more than two or three feet, and sometimes not more than 
eighteen inches iu height. 

On being brought on board, after having been branded with a red- 
hot iron with the marks of iheir owners, they are fastened together, two 
and two, by handcuffs on their wrists, and by irons riveted on their legs. 

In this condition, men, women, and children, perfectly naked, and 
in many eases, the women either in a state of pregnancy or carrying 
Iheir children of from four to twelve months old, are conveyed to their 
wretched holds. In these dungeons of misery, they are packed together 
so close that in some instances they are obliged to lie on their sides, 
andfromthe small space between the decks are unable even to sit erect. 

The most vivid idea of this particular may be gathered from the 
manner in which those who have witnessed the scene describe iL They 
tell us, that the negroes are packed so close that it is impossible to 
move without treading upon them ; that in one case, one hundred and 
thirty-two occupied a space in which there was not room for more than 
thirty atfuU length;— that they are stowed literally in hulk;— that they 
are packed like bales of goods ; — that they are packed like herrings in 
a barrel. The sufferings arising from this source it is impossible to 
describe, nor can tbe mortality it occasions be computed. 

Nor is this all. The misery originated by tliese circumstances is 
fearfully aggravated by the small quantity of air which can possibly 
get to the negro-rooms. Most of the ships are indeed provided with 
air-ports. But if the sea is rough, or the nuns heavy, these and every 
other avenue by which air is admitted must be closed ; and the fresh 
air being excluded, tbe slave-holds become intolerably hot, and adread- 
ful amount of wretchednesa ensues. 

Dcinz.aoyGOOQlC 
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By (hen otHnblnsd eaute* nunsroui diwases an eMgcudared. Ttw 

oonflned air, reoilnvd noxiouB by the effluvia exhaled from the bodtee 
of these unhappy beings, being: repeatedly breathed, soon producea 
ftvera aiid flui«s whioh eBiry off great numbers. SoinelimeB two-tbirda 
periih. lu one iiiBtanoc, flliy'flve were cairied off in uventeen daya, 
and in another, one hundred and eighty-sii in sixty days; while in 
another ease, oat of a cargo of seven hundred, three hundred and fitly, 
were lost befbre thay rcaohad the place of their dastinalion. The small- 
pox olten breaks out and is btal to multitude!. Six hundred in one 
vessel have been deatroyed by it, and on another occaaion a ship, which 
left the shores of Africa with four hundred and thirty-eight slaves, 
reached its destined poK with only seventy. They fell by this dieease. 
The measles sninetimeB makes a fearful havoc amongst the unfortunate 
negroes. One case is recorded in vhlch two hunted and tifty-three 
were vlc^ms to it. 

The holdof asiavaship, preienta a speetaole of diKgustinff wretched- 
nesB and piteous woe, which cannot be equalled, and completely beggars 
description. It is often filled with masse* of living corruption ; and 
you may sometimes see wcunen in all the pangs and throes of labour 
bringing forth children, with men dying at their side, and not unfre- 
quently living men chained to those who are dead, the latter often being 
. in a putrid state. Such is the stench which these eireuHutance9«ir 
horror combine to produce, that it is hardly pnssibie to bear it for a 
single moment. Well did Wilberfbree observe, " That never can so 
much misery be found condensed into so small a space as in a slave 
ship during the Middle Passage." 

But this is not all. The water and provisions of the alaves are kept 
under them. With the latter they are most scantily supplied, and from 
thewantoftheformertheyBuSer more than from almost any other source. 
Sueh, indeed, are their sufferings from thlrsl, that in one instance, 
Dr. Walsh narrates, a vessel being captured andUieslavea being brought 
on deck and water being presented to them, they all rushed like ma- 
niacs towards it. No entreaties, or threats, or blows could restrain 
them. They shrieked and struggled and fought with one another for 
a drop of the precious liquid as if they grew rabid at the sight of it. 

To increase their misery still more, the cruelties practised upon the 
slaves by their inhuman masters during the Middle Passage are of tlw 
most diabolical character. The unbounded licence given to the men as 
regards the women must not be omitted. They are sometimes guilty 
of such excesses as brand human nature with the foulest disgriAe. 
Chains ten feet in length are also occasionally attached to the necks of 
the slaves in addition to handcu% and tetters. In some ships, blood- 
bounds are employed to coerce them. Caseri have frequently 
occurred in whioh they have been tlt^ged to death. And on one occa- 
aton, the negroes, terrified by the heaving of the vessel, and making a 
rush to the gratings, were find upon by the sailors till all was silent and 
most were dead. 

The sacrifice of human life is almost Incredible, and, but for the im- 
queslionable authorities which Sir Fowell Buxton has adduced, could 
scarcely be believed. The negroes in a state of desperation not un- 
frequently destroy themselves. When they are brought on deck for freab 
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ftir, knowing that they are doomed to return to the place of tbeir rormer 
miseriea, the^ often, locked in each other's arms, leap into the sea, and 
seek in the embrace of death the termination of their woes. So cus^ 
tomaryls this, that slave ships are generally secured by netting all round 
the decks. But the suicides bear no comparison in poiat of numbers 
with the murdera. It is computed that no fewer than three thousand 
slaves are annually thrown overboard. If the captain of the vessel 
apprehends that bis supply of water wilt not hold out tilt the end of the 
voyage, he meets his difficulty by devoting to the waves the surplus of 
his wretched cargo of human beings, relaining only those for whom he 
calculates that he has a sufficiency. On one occasion, on this account, one 
hundred and thirty-two were destroyed. If again he is apprehensive of 
the death of any on board, or has reason to believe that when they reach 
the port their condition will be such, that no one wilt be found to 
purchase them, without waiting the issue, they are not uncommonly 
consigned to a simitar fate. Or once more, if a vessel is threatened with 
capture, the same inhuman expedient is had recourse to. The induce- 
ment to this was, that If no slaves were found on board, neither the vessel 
nor the remnant of its cargo, consisting of rice, gold dust, or other com- 
modities, could be legally seized. In one case, a slave ship, fearing 
capture, thus sacrificed the whole of its negroes, Ave hundred in 
number. 

We have little authentic infoTmation as to the transport of slaves 
from one part of the coast of Africa to another in south-east Africa, or 
fVom that ocast to Arabia and the other countries northward to which 
they are conveyed. 

It appears, however, from the nature of the vessels, and the manner 
in which the negroes are stowed, that the loss of life is very consi- 
derable. The voyage is not expected to eiceed twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours, and in case of their progress being delayed, a few hours is 
often Bothinent to decide the fete of their cargo. Out of from two to 
four hundred, it has teen known that iu ten days not a dozoi have 
escaped. 
, Another item of mortality connected with the Middle Passage, is the 



These not unfrequently occur to the slave-trading vessels. Some- 
times the crew, escaping themselves, make an effort to save part of 
their cargo, and then leave the rest to their fate. But on some 
melancholy occasions the whole are at}andoned to the mercy of the 
winds and the naves. Attempts have sometimes been made to dive 
for the bodies of those who have sunk with the vessel, but without 
success. They are so fast ctiained and crowded together that it has 
been found impossible to remove thein. 

The summary of the extent of the mortality incident to the Middle 
Passage is fearfully appalling. It is variously stated that one-fourth, 
one-half, and even two-thirds of the negroes torn from their native 
shores perish in crossing ihe Atlantic. These statements rest on tes- 
timonies which cannot be questioned. 

But we need dwell no longer on this heart-rending topic. 
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LOSS AFTER 

The very meaos adopted for the suppression of the Slave Trade have 
Iwen JnBtrumeiiial in adding to the amount of negro destruction. 

The condilioii of the negroes when 'a slaver is taken, ia generally most 
deplorahle. Those dire diseases, to which reference has l>een made, are 
mostly found prevailing to a fearful esteni. Any delay, therefore, in 
their landing and liberation must be fatal to vast multitudes. Yet it is 
a fact, that the voyage to Sierra Leone, where one of the CooimissioD 
Courts is held, ordinarily occupies five or six weeks, and flometimea even 
eleven. The consequence of this is the most deplorable increase of 
negro mortality. On one occasion, forty out of three hundred and fifteen 
slaves were lost. On another, nineiy-five out of four hundred and 
thirty. On another, one hundred and fifieea out of two hundred and 
Eeveuty~one. On another, one hundred and ten out of four hundred 
and eighty. And on another, one hundred and seventy-nine out of 
four hundred and forty-eight. 

Many more are sacrificed while these courts are deliberating, their 
deliberations sometimes being necessarily prolonged to a lengthened 
period, and the captured vessel atler all is in some cases liberated. 

To sum up the whole of these particulars. According to a resolution 
passed by the House of Commons, and founded upon evidence adduced 
before them, the passage from the place of capture to Sierra Leone 
occasions a loss of the captured slaves amounting to from one-sixth to 
one-half of the whole number, while the survivors are generally landed 
in a miserable state of weakness and debility. 

This conducts us to the last head of mortality — 

THE LOSS AFTEa LANDING AND IN THE SEASONING. 

The diseases of which the negroes on landing are the subjects, and 
the squalid and emaciated condition to which many of them are reduced, 
and scarcely able to sustain their own weight, makes it impossible with 
regard to multitudes that they should long survive. The flux, which 
so fearfully prevails amongst them, is seldum cured, and sooner or later 
generally proves fatal. The women are commonly the victims of fever 
or of madness, of which great numbers perish. Such is their passionate 
desire to return to their native land, that many sink into a laniruishing 
malady which terminates in death. The mortality of the slaves of 
Egypt is frightful ; when tlie epidemical plague visits the country Ihey 
are swept away in immense multitudes, and prove the earliest victims 
of every other domineering disease. 

The number wiio die after landing and in tlie seasoning process lias 
been estimated at one half; and in Egypt, of twenty thousand copi- 
posing the black troops of the Pasha, three thousand did not remain 
alive at the end of two years. 

This brings us to the conclusion of tliis painfid recital. What a 
fcariul amount of misery ! — what an immense sacrifice of human life ! 
undalxtve all, what a black catalogue of crimes! dark and deep enough 
to stamp with everlasting infamy, not only those engaged in the horrid 
traffic, but those who permit its continuance. 

If these statements be correct, and they are founded upon proofs to 
reject which would justify the rejection of human evideuce altogether, 
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-we cannot avoid the conclusion, terrible ai 
inually dooms lo the horrors of slavery by ii 
Christian . 


iit is— that the Slave Trade 
(leans of nalioiis miscalled 
. 180.000 
50,000 


And Murders — Christian . 
Mahommedan 


170,000 
. 280,000 ; 
50,«00 
830,000 


Ix>Bs to Africa annually 


. . . 500,000 







CHAPTER III. 

FAILURE OP EFFORTS ALREADY HADB FOR THE SUPPRESSION OP THE 



It is but too manifest that the efforts already made fur the suppression 
of the Slave Trade have not accomplished their benevolent object. 

A comparison between the atoount at which the Slave Trade was 
averaged at the commencement of the discussion with regard to it, and 
what it is averaged at now, shows that it has actually doubled. 

Hitherto, no other change has been effected than a change of the flag 
under which the trade is carried on. The flag was changed from the 
PVench to the Spanish, and now it is changed from the Spanish to the 
Forlugnese and the American. 

But even when Portugal shall have been persuaded to desist from 
this insulting violation of treaty, and America shall have carried ber 
laws into effect, it is but loo likely that Brazil will take their place. 
And when Brazil shall have been induced to surrender the traffic, 
it is not improbable that it will be transferred to Buenos Ayres, or . 
to one or more of the remtuning flags of South America, and then to 
Texas. 

How long, therefore, will it take to persuade the whole world to unit* 
in a universal confeHeracy for putting down the Slave Trade? And 
while one door remains open, it is to be remembered, that nothing has 
been realty done. To that one outlet, the whole Slave Trade of Africa 
will rush. And yet, a delay of fifty years at the present rale of traffic, 
implies at the very least the slaughter of eleven millions of mankind ! ! 

But even supposing this combination to have been effected, what 
after all will have been done ? Treaties have been evaded and violated, 
and will be evaded and violated :^in. This is abundantly established 
by facts transpiring almost every day. The treaty with Spain has 
proved ineffective. We find by the last Parliamentary I'apers that, 
out of twenty- seven vessels condemned at Sierra Leone, eight were 
under the Spnniafa flag, and of the aeventy-two vessels whj(^)eft)th^ 
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port of Hftf ana fiir dw cOHt of AfiicK in 1887, no fewer than ninalMO 
at least were Spanish. 

The history of the capUue of the Spanish ship Vencedota ii an ample 
illustration of the litlle worth uf the boasted Spanish treaty. She was 
seized and tried before the Mixed Commission Court. The captain set 
up the impudent defence, first, that the naked, hltby, unshaven, and 
emaciated negroes were passengers, and next, thatthef were parcels of 
goods from Porto Rico. And the court, by the casting vote of the 
Spanish umpire, found this false and Simsy pretext valid, acquitted the 
slaver, restored the vessel, and condemned the innocent ni^roes to 
slavery, while Captain Nixon, who had effected the caption, is exposed 
to heavy damages for dwng his duty. 

If, therefore, the Spanish treaty were to become the law of the 
civilized world, it would fail to accomplish our object. Yea, more, 
suppose every slave-tiading nation to have advanced a step tiirther, 
and notwithstanding the jealousy of North America, the cupidity of 
Portugal, the lawlessness of Texas, and the constitution of France, 
which all stand opposed to such a measure — suppose, notwithstanding 
all these obstacles, every slave-trading nation had declared the Slave 
Trade to be piracy, punishable with death — what then? Three nations 
have already tried the eKperiment — Brasil, North America, and Eng- 
land. But what has been the result? Brazilian subjects, from the 
time of the passing of the law (ill now, have been engaged in the 
African slave traffic, and not one has suffered under the law of piracy. 
The case has been the same with America ; and Great Britain furnishes 
a still more remarkable illustration of tbe inefficiency of such a law. 
For ten years, the Slave Trade prevailed at the Mauritius as plain as 
the sUn at noon-day. In. short, no treaty can be formed so stringent, 
nor penalty attached so g^real, as to hinder the contraband trade, even 
if every other were abandoned. It is an axiom of tbe Custom-houBe, 
that no illicit traffic can be suppressed when the profits exceed 30 per 
cent. 

Now the profits of tbe Slave Trade are ne^ly five times that amount. 
The last vessel condemned in the Mixed Commission Court was tbe 
Firm; 

DoUan. 
The cost of her cargo was . . . t . . . 26,000 
Provisions, ammunition, wear and tear, &c. . . 10,600 
Wages 13,400 



Total expense . 53,000 
Total product . 145,000 
There was a clear profit on the human cargo of this vessel of 
18,600/., or just 180 per cent. And will any one, asks Sir Fowell 
Buxton, who knows the state of Cuba and Brazil, pretend that this is 
not enough to shut the mouth of the informer, to arrest the arm of the 
police, to blind the eyes of the magistrate, and to open the doors of 
the prison? Painful and humiliating as the conclusion is, it still 
appears certain that the inhuman traffic will never be suppressi^d by ihe 
system we have hitherto so expensively pursued. We shall always be 
defeated in this method, by theextraordinary profit* of the trade. Nay 
more, though our present policy wefe employed with leafbld energy, 
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the tRmendous avil would not oh\y be untouchedi bttti as &i its put 
experience attests. It would eliil gii on with additional inrrors, Aiitailiiig 
augmealed miacry on & ooDtinualljr increaaintf number of wretcbed 
victims. 

Tiie effiirts which have been made, and are still making, have ia- 
<leed, as it respects our owb eountt'y, done mucb. They bave raised 
it nobly in the eoale of nations. They have wiped away the foulest 
blot with which our aatiDaal chamcler was ever stained. They have 
done somewhat towards abaolviot; our share in the stupendous amouttt 
of guilt which this iniquitous UrafBc lays to the charge of every people 
engaging is it. And they have prepared the way, it may be humbly 
hoped, for the adoption of other measures which shall lay the aie at ths 
root of the dreadful upu, Ntd in due time fell it to the ground. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SUPKBSTITIONa LMD CRUELTIES OF THB AFRICANS. 

Ths vast amount of human suSbrilig and tha Waste of humaa life 
which have been descdbed, form, after allk but a part of the evil ; 
there remains another dreodftit feature in thectmdition of Africa. The 
Slave TAde Stands &s a barrier excluding every thiog which can 
soften, or enlighten, or civilize, or elevate tlie pcnpie of tliat vast con- 
tineht. It KUppresses alt other trade, creatvs endleea insecurity, kindles 
perpetudl \var, banishes eommercet knowledge, social improvement^ 
and above all, Christianity, ttrom one quarter of the globe, and from a 
hundred millions of mankind. Yea, more — there is reason to believe 
that it hia reduced Africa to what It js, and has tended to reader its 
inhabitants the most barbarous and degTaded people on the face of 
the earth. 

Wtat was the eoDdition of Africa prsviously to the commerce in 
slaves? As far as the slender materials we possess instruct us on this 
pointj it wBfl vastly more flourishing than it is now. In the ISth 
century it was said of the people between the Senegal and the Oambia 
that they never made war on each other, but employed themselves in 
keeping their herds or in tilling the ground. And again, in the 16th 
century the land was reported to have been well cultivated, beating 
plenty of grain and fruit, end the towns " prettily" laid out. That a 
better state of things once existed, is abilndandy confirmed by trates of 
a former cultivation which are yet to be seen. The devastating influ- 
ence of the Slave Trade is in some parts marked by jnoulderiug ruins, 
desolated plantations, and osseous relics, while as far bach as 1726 the 
discerning natives had learned to account it tlieir greatest unhappiness 
ever to have been visited by Europeans. To this it may be added, 
that in districts whete the population have been led to believe Uiat the 
Slave Trade was abolished, they have betaken tliemSeives to cultivating 
the land, imd laid every available piece of gmlmd under tillage ; but m 
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soon as ibe Slave Trade has revived the couDlr; has been agun laid 
waale, not a veMige of cultivation hes been lef), and no one has dared 
(o go beyond the limile of his village without ample means of pro- 
tection. 

But whether all the cruelty and wretchedness which overspread this 
moral wilderness are to be Iwd to the diai^ of tlie Slave Trade or not, 
they cry aloud and appeal more powei^l; than language can do, 
to all our sympathies for the application of a remedy, which shall arrest 
the one, and relieve the other. 

In the present state of things, human life and human suffering are 
very lightly regarded. And while the Slave Trade is absorbing one 
portion of the population of Africa, her bloody superstitions are victim- 
izing another. Human sacrifices prevail to a most appalling esient 
among nearly all the nations of this vast continent. The occasions on 
which they are offered are very varied, — at the commencement of a 
campaign, and on the concluaon of a war, to the memory of their 
ancestors, and in honour of departed kings and heroes, and sometimes 
even for mere recreation. But these sacrifices are most common in con- 
nesion with the death of any person of distinction. On such occasions, 
the executioners wrangle and struggle for the office, and hundreds, and 
sometimes even thousands, according to the rank of the departed, fall 
beneath their cruel hands. 

On the death of a king, all the " customs" which have been made 
for the subjects, which have died during his reign, must be simultane- 
ously repeated by the families, (the human sacrifices as well as the 
carousals and pageantry,) to amplify that for the monarch, which is 
also solemnized independently, at the same time, in every excess of 
extravagance and barbarity. 

The excessive cruelty practised in the mode of maluug the sacrifice is 
still more dreadful. In one case atCoomassie the hands of the victim were 
pinioned behind him, a knife was passed through his cheeks, to which 
his lips were noosed, like the figure of 8, one ear was cut off, and car- 
ried before him, the other hung to his head by a small bit of skin, 
there were several gashes in his back, and a knife was thrust under 
each shoulder- blade; he was led with a cord passed through bis nose, 
by men disfigured by immense shaggy black skins, and drums beat 
before him. 

This horrible custom of sacrificing for the dead seems, from the 
statements of the Wesleyan missionary Freeman, to originate in some 
shadowy ideas of a future slate of existence. 

Many of the natives appear to have an utter dislike to it, 
while others are sunk into such a stale of apathy that they are 
quite indifferent about it. Insomuch, that you may se« the man- 
gled bodies of their departed victims, both male and female, lying 
naked in the public street on the succeeding morning, aud in the 
course of the day groups of people dancing round them with all manner, 
of frantic gwtures, appearing to be m the very zenith of their happi- 
ness. 

But the account which Lauder gives of these and other alrocities, as 
perpetrated in Badagry, may beat enable the reader to conceive of 
them. He says, " The murder of a slave is not even considered a 
misdemeanour amongst them. Thieves and other offenders, together 
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with the remnant of unpurchased slaves, who are not drowned along 
with tbdr companions in misery and misfortune, are reserved by them 
to be sacrificed to their gods, which horrid ceremony takes place at 
least once a month. Prisoners taken in wsr are also immolated to 
appease the manes of the soldiers of Adoilee slain in battle, and of all 
atrocities the manner in nhich these wretches are slain is the most 
barbarous, fiacb criminal being conducted to the felish-tree, a flaslt 
of rum is griven him to drinki; whilst he is in the act of svallowing' it, a 
fellow steals imperceptibly behind him with a heavy club, inflicts a vio- 
lent blow on the back of the head, and, as it often happens, dashes out 
bis brains. The r^enseless being is then taken to Ibe fetish hut, and a 
calabash or gourd having been previously got ready, the head is se- 
vered from the trunk with an axe, and the smoking blood gurgles into 
it- While this is in hand other wretches, furnished with knives, cut 
and mangle the body in order to extract the heart entire from the breast, 
which being done, although it be yet warm and quivering with blood, 
it is presented to the king first, and at^rwards to his wives and gene- 
rats, who always attend at the celebration of these sacrifices, and his 
majesty and suite making an incision into it with their teeth, and par- 
taking of the foamy blood, which is likewise ofiered, the heart is eibi- 
bited to the surrounding multitude. It is then afRxed to the bead of a 
tall spear, and with the calabash of blood and headless trunk paraded 
through the town, followed by hundreds of spearmen and a dense 
crowd of people. Whoever may express an inclination to bite the heart 
or drink the blood, has it immediately pr^ented to him fur that pur- 
pose, the multitude singing and dancing. What remains of (he heart 
is flung to the dogs, and the body, cot in pieces, is stuck on the fetish- 
tree, where it is left till wholly devoured by birds of prey. Besides 
these butcheries they make a grand sacrifice once a year under their 
sacred fetish-tree, growing in a wood s. few miles from the city. 
These are offered to their malevolent demon quartered and hung 
on ^e gigantic luuucbes of the venerable tree, and the skulls of 
the victims su^red to bleach in the sun around the trunk of it. By 
accident I had an opportunity of seeing this mucb-talked-of tree, a day 
or two after one of the yearly sacrifices, its enormous branches literally 
covered with fragments of human bodies, and its majestic tnmk sur- 
rounded by irregular het^s of hideous skulls, which had been suffered 
to accumulate fur many years previously. Thousands of vultures, which 
had been scared away by our unwelcome intrusion, were yet hovering 
round and over their disgusting food, and now and then pouncing 
fearlessly down upon o half-devoured arm or leg. I stood as if fasci- 
nated to the spot by the induence of a torpedo, and stupidly gazed on 
the ghastly spectacle before me — the huge branches of the fetish-tree 
groaning under their burden of human flesh and bones, and sluggishly 
waving in consequence of the hasty retreat of the birds of prey ; the 
intense, and almost insufferable, heat of a vertical sun ; the intolerable 
odour of the corrapt corpses ; the heaps of human heads, many of them 
apparently staring at me from hollows wliich had onue sparkled with 
living ejes, — the awful stillness and solitude of the place, disturbed 
only at intervals by the frightful acreamings of vorucwus vultures as 
they flapped their sable wings almost in my face, all tended to over- 
power me, — my heart sickeoed wilhiu my bosom — a dimness came 

CMOgk 
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am my e^M— ui iMipnnible quivering agitated mj whole frame, 
mj leg! rctuacH to lupport me, mA turning my heed, I fell Mnseleai 
intn the arms of Jowdie, my folthflil aleve." 

Such en tome of the iuperttitious aiueltie* and bloody ritei of thw 
deeply dc^iwied people, Well did Sir Fo»ell Buxtoti on another occb- 
sion eidaim in the contempluion of them, in the len^ua^ irf hfriy 
writ, " The whole head 'a sick end the whole heart ia faint ; trom the 
aileortlnfont to the crow n of the head there ie no nuhdnesa in it, bnt 
wounds and bruttee and putrefying aorea." 



The render htis thus beeh f\imished with a description of the present 
condition of wretched Africa. Me should, however, be tethltided that) 
from the nature of the case, it mUst be a very faint picture of the rehlityt 
Our knowledge is very limited, and our means of ihfarmatian very 
blender, and yet what A tale of horror is unfolded ! 

It should also be borne in coUsUnt memory, that the (Itote wUeh 
have b«en narrated, are not the afflictions of a narrow l^lstrict, and of & 
few inhabitants; the scene Is a quarter of the globe, With a hundred 
of millions for its population. 

Nor is it with the events of a former and a darker aj^e that we have 
to do ; these i^ts are the common occurrences of oUr own era, the 
" customs" which prevail at this very hour. 

And let it once more, and above all, be most definitely Understood, 
that every fact which has been stated is supported by unquestionable 
authorities : they lure not quoted here, but Sir Fowell Buxton has given 
them. His conclndinjobservatinns on this subject are indeed too import- 
ant to be omitteH. " After I had ftniahcd my task," he says, '' and on Uie 
day when I had intended to send it to the press, I was permitted to see 
the most recent documents relating to the Slave Trade ; in these I (tnd 
no ground for consolslory surmise, on the eoBtrary, I am driven by 
them to the sorrowful conviction thtkt the year from ^ptember, 18ST, to 
September, 1S3S, Is distinguished beyond all preceding yeal^ (ttf the 
extent of the trade, for the intensity of its miseries, atid for the unusual 
havoc it makes on human life." 

But is there no Remedy fbr all these woes 7 Hie reader, as he pur- 
sues the second part of this epitome, will be relieved from many a pang 
which his heart must have fi^lt in going Over the preceding statements, 
while he learns that there is a Remedy, " which," in the wotils of the 
venerable ClarksOn, "if followed Up in all its parts, will most certainty 
lead to the abolition of that execrable trafBc called the Slave Trade." 

There are, however, two questions which require to be decided be- 
fore we can assume it possible to extinguish this inhuman system ; and 
here^we give Sir Fowell Buxton's observations in fiiU : — "First, has 
AfVica latent nealth and those uneiplored resources which would, if fully 
developed, more than compensate for the traffic in man ? Secondly, is it 
possible so to call forth her capabilities that her natives may perceive 
that the Slave Trade, far from belu^ the source of their wealth, is the 
grand barrier to their prosperity, and that by its suppression they Would 
be placed in the best position for obtaining all the CouimoditleB and 
luxurieB whcih they are desirous to poHeas? C onoL' 
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" BeysRd «H doubt sbe hu vriUiin hanalf nil tk«t ' i« ii«ed«d fbr the 
widest mn^ of commeree, and for ths mcnt plentifnl lUpply of twty 
thing which conducts to tbecomlbrt end to tin affluence or mKn. Her 
soil is emjueutlj fertile, Ptolemy Wjs il ' is rieber in the quelit; end 
more wonderrul in the quantity of its prod uctinne then Europe or Asiai' 
Are ita limita narrow ? It Btretchee frmn the bardera of tbfe Mediter- 
raneu) to the Cape of Good Hope> and dam the Atleotia to the Indian 
Ocean. Are iti praductiona Huelk as we little trant or li^htlf value ? 
The tcry commodltiea moat in request in ihs oiviliicd worid are the 
spontaneous growth of these uneultiTated regions. Is the interior in- 
accessible? The noblest rifars flow through it, and would furnish a 
cheap and easy conveyaiite for every article of legitimate trede. Is 
there a dearth of populadout or is that population everse to the pursuits 
of oommeroe ? Drained of its inhabitants as Africa baa been, it poeaesaei 
Mt enormoue popultdlDnt and these eminently disposed to tralHc, Does 
it lie at «o vast a distance as to forbid the hope of continual iutercoune '/ 
In sailing to lodis we pass along its wester it and easteta ooasts ; in 
comptirieoti with China it is in our neighbourhond. 

" Are not these circumstances sullicient tu create the h<^ that Africa 
is capable of being raised from her present abject condition, and, while 
improving her own state, of addingMO the enjoyments and etimulatitig 
the commerce of the' civilised world? 

" It is eameatlf to be desired that all Ctiristian powers should unite in 
one greet coafedemcy fyt the purpose of calling into action the dor- 
mant energies of Africa j but if ihii unanimity is not to be obtained, 
there are abundant reasons to induce this nation alone, if it must be so, 
tuuadertake the task. Africa and Great Britain stand in this relation 
towards each other ; each possesses what the other requires, and each re* 
quires what the other possesses. Great Britain wants raw material and a 
market for her manufactured goods; Africa, wants manufactured goods 
and a market for her raw material. Should it however appear in place of 
profit loss were to be looked for, ahd obloquy instead of honour, I yet 
believe that there is that commiseration and that conscience in the 
public raitid which will induce this counVy to undertake, and with the 
Divine blessing enable her to succeed, in crushing ' the greatest prac- 
tical evil that ever afflicted mankind.' "* 
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intkodUgtioN. 

To the important question then, What may not* be done? the reply is, 
the native mind of Africa must be raised, and the capabilities of het 
soil must be called forth. These are the two great points in all efforts 
to remedy her condition on which the attention must now be stedfastly 
fixed. 

• Mr. Pitt. /- r 
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It is possible to'conceive of the employment of a coercive force suffi- 
cieDtly slroDg>ta sweep away every slaver from tbe Africao coast. This, 
however it might TestmDi would never eradicate tbe evil. White the 
native mind remains what it is, the tnule in man would inevitably 
revive as soon as the restraint was removed. But when once the in- 
tellect and the morals of Africa have been raised fiom their present 
degradation, her people will themselves become convinced of its mon- 
strous impolicy, and there will be found in their own bosoms the best 
promise of its destruction, and, wherever it shall be suppressed, the 
most effectual barrier against its restoration. 

We may also assume, that Africa can never be delivered till we have 
called forth the rich productiveness of her soil. She derives, it is true, 
some pecuniary advantage from the accursed traffic in which she is 
engaged. But to what does it amount? Why, to no more than the 
paltry sum of 300,000/. per annum ; and is 300,0002. all that can be 
reaped from so extensive a portion of the globe, inferior to none in 
native riches? It would be the height of absurdity to suppose it, and 
it is capable of demonstration that for every pound which she now 
receives for the export of her people, a hundred pounds might be raised 
from the fertility of her lands. 

In these two points, therefore, the remedy for the condition of Africa 
is to be found. How is this remedy to be applied? This is the next 
great question which every friend of Africa must desire to have an- 
swered. The following statements will furnish the reader with an 
outline of Sir Powell Buxton's plan. 



CHAPTER I. 

FBEPABATORY- HEiSORES. 

The first thing to be done is to throw all possible impediments in the 
way of the Slave Trade, 

In order to this, owr squadron viitst be rendered more effidenl, and 
this may be accomplished, 

1st. By concentrating on the coast of Africa the whole force em- 
ployed in this department. 

2nd. The ef&ciency of our squadron may be improved by an actual 
increase of the force. 

8rd. We may increase the efficiency of our squadron by the employ- 
ment of steamers as a part of the proposed reinforcement. 

The second preparatory measure which Sir Fowell Buxton suggests 
relates to the formation of treaties with the native porters in Africa, in 
order to secure their assistance in putting down the Slave Trade. 

Incredible as it may at first sight appear, it is a well aiitheniicaled 
fact, that not only are the native chiefs desirous of British intercourse, 
disposed to make overtures for peace and commerce, and in almost 
every case eager and importunate that we should settle amongst them. 
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but they have both aTOwefl their willingness and proved their ability to 
suppress the Slave Traffic whenever they have been encouraged to 
■do so. 

That we shall meet with some excepliuns, and be assailed with oppo- 
sition great and determined, is doubtless to be anticipated. 

But whatever difficulties we may have to encounter with the chiefe 
on the coast, there is ample reason for believing that a much better 
disposition prevails oa the part of the sultans and sovereigns of the 
interior. 

There is evidence to show that the sheikh of Bornou, one of the 
most powerful potentates of Central Africa, is well convinced of the 
superior advantages of legitimate commerce and industry over the 
elave-trading system of plunder and war^re. In 1834 he prohibited 
the carrying of slaves beyond the borders of his own empire. He pro- 
mises protection to men nf commerce, especially Engliah, who may 
come within the sphere of his influence, and is particularly desirous 
that we should settle amongst his people. He has also given us per- 
miHsion to trade up and down the Niger, and to build a town. 

The facts arc hardly less encouraging with regard lo the snllan of 
the Felatahs, another potentate of Central Africa, scarcely less powerful 
than the former. He has declared his anxiety to enter into permanent 
relations of trade and friendship with England, and like the sheikh of 
Bornou he has offered to grant a place on the coast for the establishment 
of a British town and settlement. Yea more, he has even avowed 
his ability lo put an effectual atop to the Slave Trade itself. 

The same disposition exists on the part of less powerful tribes. To 
give only a single instance — the king of the Fuulahs. Tlie Foulah 
nation communicates with the principal countries of Central Africa, 
and extends from the branches of the Sierra Leone river to the banks 
of the Niger. It has already supplied a considerable quantity of ivory, 
gold, and cattle to our factories situate on this immense stream. 
Almami, the king of this extensive people, has long expressed his 
auxiety that communications should be opened between the British 
settlement at Sierra Ihieone and his own country. Besides this, he has 
declared his conviction that the Slave Trade ought to be at once aban- 
doned, and that his trafficking in the flesh and blood of his fellow- 
creatures involves him in guilt of the blackest kind, for which, in 
another world, he will certainly be called into judgment. 

On the whole, it appears h^m the most unquestionable authorities 
(hat the native chiefs generally are willing to enter into amicable rela- 
tions with us, to grant any reasonable assignments of land, and to 
adopt any reasonable conditions which may be proposed for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade. 

The eOect of these preparatory measures, which are obviously within 
the province of Government, would be to create obstacles lo the con- 
veyance of negroes to the coast which have not hitherto existed, and 
to increase the hazards of capture afler embarkation. Thus new and 
serious difficulties would be thrown in the way of the Slave Trade. 

But will these means accomplish the total abolition of this barbarous 
system? Sir FowellBuxton distinctly anBwer3,No. Such measures may 
reduce, but they cannot extingoish or eradicate the evil, 

Dcillized-oyGOOQiC 
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CHAPTER li. 

COMMERCE AND CULTIVAHOK, 

But what M the trve remedy f Happily we have not to create Jt. 
It already esists, Africa possesBCs it within herself— in ter Tsst 
though undeveloped native resources. And when her population shall 
be convinced that the wealth obtained bypeacerul industry exceeds the 
slender and precarious profits derived from rapine, the work vrill be 
accomplished. 

There is reasoa to despair of our ever winning the hearty co-opera- 
tion of those European powers who now encourage or conniTe at the 
Slave Trade, because we have no sufficient bribe to offer them. Beyond 
a donbt the secret of their resistance hes in the ISO per cent, profit 
which attaches to this nefarious traffic. But with regard to the African 
powers, the case is the very reverse. The Slave Trade is not their 
gain but their loss. It is capable of demonstration that but for the 
Slave Trade the other trade of Africa would be increased fifty or a 
hundred fold. 

If therefore Africa would be eariched, the one n'eedfbl thing in order 
to induce her population to unite withiisin repressing the Slave Trade, 
Is to convince them that ihey will gain by selling the productive labour 
of the people instead of the people themselves. 

It Is then to be shown that Africa possesses within herself the means 
of obtaining by fair trade a greater (luantity of our goods than she now 
receives by the Slave Trade ; and secondly, to point out how this truth 
may l>e made plain to the African nations. It is also to be proved 
that Great Britain and other countries have an interest in the question 
only inferior to that of Africa itself. 

The preseni condition of Africa in relation to commerce is deplorable. 
The annual exports from Great Britain to Africa, deducting the value 
of arms, ammunition, &c., do not amount to more than 211,834/., and 
the imports from Africa to this countrv in 1834, did not exceed 
456,0141. (exclusive of gold dust, about 360,000;.) 

But, limited as is the commeree of Africa, it Is capable of being inde- 
finitely increased. And the advantages which would accrue to Africa 
in the development of her resources, the civilization of her people, and 
the destruction of one of the greatest evils which has ever afflicted or 
disgraced mankind — not less than the benefits which would be secured 
to Europe in opening new marts for her produce and new fields for her 
commercial enterprise — would be incalculable. 

What can we do to bring about this consummation F It is in our 
power to encourage her commerce, to improve the cultivation of her toU, 
{md to raise the mnrcds and the mind of her inhahitanti. Tliis is 
all we can do. But this done, the Slave Trade cannot continue. 

The first question then to be considered is, in what way we can give 
an impulse to the commerce of Africa. For this purpose litlle more is 
necessary than to provide security, and to convey a sense of security. 

Its natural productions and commercial resources are inexhaustible. 

Besides the wild beasts which infest its forests, immense herds ut 
cattle, incalculable in numbers, range its plains. Hides and skins, 
therefore, as well as animal food to almost any amount, n«y)b^;.x>b- 
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tuned. Domeitic poultry Bre literally *wsmiin{f, Fiah of ttll kinds 
vnit the ahores and rivera In immenM ahoala. The minenl kin^om 
is exceedingly rich. The precious metals, particularly gold, abound 
in the beds of the rivers, and in the bonela of the earth. Iron is fbund 
in Western Africa, and the diBCOvery of this metal is most important tn 
the future prosperity of this country. Copper is so abundant in May- 
omba that they gather enough far their purpoeea from the surface of 
the ground. 

It is not howBTer to the mineral treasures of Africa that we chie6y 
look. We regard the producdoni of the schI, the forests and the pluna, 
the valleys and the rich alluvial deltas, a* of infinitely more value. 

With few inconsiderable exceptions, the whok line of eoaat In Western 
Africa accessible to trading veaaels, preaenU immense tracts of land of 
the most fbrtile character. But it is not to th« coaits alone that the 
merchant may look for the results of his enterpriss. The interior is 
equally fertile nith the coast. 

The woods of this continent are extremely valuable. Travellers 
enumerate not less than forty species of timber, au^ as mahogany, 
teak, ebony, rosewood, &o. 

Of dye woods there is also abundanee, yielding the finest colours. 
Gums in variety may be obtained in large quantities. Of nuts there 
are the palm-nut, the shea-nut, the cola-nut, the ground-nut, the castor- 
nut, the nitta-nut, and the cocoa-nut. Of roots there are the manioc, 
yams, sweet potato, arrow-root, and ginger. The fruits are orange, 
lemoua, citrons, limes, pines, guavas, tamarinds, paw-paws, plantaioa, 
and bannansB. Of grain there ia rice, Indian corn, Guinea com or 
millet, &c. Of drugs there are aloes and cassia, senna, frankincense, 
cardamums, and grains of paradise, or Malagetta pepper. Amongst 
the miscellaneous products maybe enumerated ivory, bees'-was, and 
Jndian-nibber. The quantities of most of these may be obtained to 
almost any amount, and be limited only by demand. 

Hemp, tobacco, and indigo grow freely in most parts of Africa. 
Coffee is another indigenous shrub which well repays cultivation. The 
tea-plant grows abuDdantlv in the interior parts of Africa 'along the 
Niger. Sugar-eanea also m several districts grow spontaneously. 

But the article which requirea the iarn;eBt share of our attention is 
COTTON, because it requires little capital, yields a steady return, is io vast 
demand in Europe, and grows naturally in the soil of Africa. 

All who have visited Africa bear testimony to the spontanenus 
growth of this important article. Dalrymple, Clapperton, Park, Lander, 
and Laird, besides many others whom Sir Fowetl Buxton quotes, are alt 
agreed on this point. They describe it to be of three kinds — white, 
brown, and pink, and declare it to be most excellent in quality. 

The vast importance to Great Britain of an additional market for 
raw cotton canuot be questioned, and Africa is capable of yielding this 
necessary commodity, the want of which impedes and oppresses our 
maoufacturing prosperity. 

It is proposed then, that aa effort shall be made to cultivate districts 
of Africa selected for that purpose, in order that her inhabitants may be 
convinced of the capabilities of their soil, and witness what wonders 
may be accomplished by their own labour when set in motion by our 
capital, and guided by our akiU. /- , , , r , 
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There Is no doubt that mercantiie settlements would eff^t « coa- 
siderahle amonnt or^ood, but to cooflne ounelves to the cBtablishnient 
orfoctories noulH retard if not defeat our objects. 

We Iiave tu cull forth and elevate lh« native mind, and to proyide a 
lar^r source of revenue than that derived from the trade in man. By 
agricvlture both trill be accomplished. 

It is quite clear that the intercourse between this conntry and Africa 
is at present extremely limited, that the chief obstacle to its eclension 
fg the Slave Trade, and that it might be indefinitely increased under the 
fostering care of the British Government. The grounds on which Hhis 
supposiiion rests are the number and situatians of its navigable rivers, 
its rich alluvial deltas and extensive and fertile plains, its immense 
(breslB, its wide range of natural productions, its swarming, active, and 
enterpriung population, its contiguity to Europe, and the demcwd of its 
people for the maoufactures of this country. 

There will of course be difficulties to overcome. But these, together 
with a considerable outlay of money which will be required without an 
immediate return, will ultimately be repaid a thousand fold. The 
results to Africa will be the best reward of the philanthropist— to the 
merchant a new and unexplored field of successliil enterprise — and to 
the Government the increased commercial prosperity of this nation. 



CHAPTER HI. 

FiCILITIBS FOK COUHKRCIAL INTEBCOURSB. 

The next question that arises, : 
just been unfolded to be made a' 

The Niger furnishes every possible facility for the prosecution of 
commercial enterprise into the very iuterior of Africa. It discharges 
itself into the Bight of Benin by upwards of twenty mouths. It is 
navigable from thence with hut little interruption to its source, a dis- 
tance of more than two thousand six hundred miles. Many of its 
tributary streams, especially the Tsehadda, are equally navigable, and 
afford every facility for iuteicourse with the numerous nations and 
tribes who inhabit the countries of their vicinity. E^ve hundred 
miles from its source the Niger is full an English mile across, and at 
the point of its confluence with the Tsehadda it is one mile and a half 
broad. The country on the banks of both rivers is extremely fertile, 
and, wherever there is security from the atrocities of the Slave Trade, 
is very populous. 

How then shall a stream of such vast importance ba closed to the 
passage of slaves to the coast, and how opened as a secure and acces- 
sible highway for legitimate commerce ? In order lo this, the portions 
which command the Niger must b<^ obtained. 

VEnHkupo ro 
is the most important of thcM. This Island is situate about forty miles 
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from the nuunland in the Bight of Biafn, and commands the moaths 
of those great stream's which penetrate into the interior of Africa from 
the Rio Votta to the Gaboon. It is twenty-four miles in length and 
^teea ia hreadlh- It hns three mn^s of hilb, and its centre risea 
into a conical volcanic mountain to the height of about ten thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. It is exceedingly fertile, abounds in 
timber, and is capable of producing in the highest perfectbn not only 
every article of tropical produce, hut also many European fruits and 
v^etables. Its yams are remarkably fine, and Indian corn has been 
cultivated with the most complete success. Its scenery is the most 
romantic and beautiful which can well be conceived. Its climate is 
healthy. At about three thousand five hundred feet from its base 
there is always the temperature of an European sammer. It is entirely 
free from tboae swamps on the coast of the mainland which generate 
the fatal malaria which is so destructive to the health and life of Eu- 
ropeans. The natives of this island, who are computed at about five 
thousand, are friendly, ino5en»ve, and willing to work. To this it may 
be added, that there are several bays which afford most convenient . 
access, and are besides airy and healthy. In one of these bays there 
are two fine coves which fiirnish every facility for the refitment of 
vessels; and in another it ia said that five hundred sail might ride in 
safety and near the shore. 

Fernando Po, therefore, obviously commands all the advantages 
which could possibly be desired for the purpose to which it is proposed 
to devote it. Adjacent to the chief resort of the slaver, it affords the 
greatest facilities for his capture. Situate at the outlets of flie Niger, 
it is of incalculable value for the protection and encouragement of 
legitimate commerce ; and affording opportunity for the landing of 
negroes who may be rescued from the slave trader within a few hours, or 
at moat within a few days after they are taken, it is pre-eminently adapted 
for their reception, while these, if they were located here, might be 
formed into a kind of normal school for the introduction of agriculture, 
civilization, and Christianity into the interior of Africa. 

Neit in importance to Fernando Po, is a settlement at the confluence 
of the Niger and the Tschadda. A town erected in this position under 
the protecting wing of Great Britain would ere long become the emporium 
of Africa. Itis computed that an extent of country equal to the whole 
of Europe, andapopulation of fifty millions, would be dependent upon 
it. With this position and that of Fernando Po, it is not too much to 
say that the Niger would be safe from the ravages of the pu^te and 
the manhunter, and would be open to the capital and enterprise of the 
legitimate merchant 

These, however, are not the only rivers which aSitrd the facilities 
which have been enumerated. Along the coast commencing at the 
southern point of the Bight of Biaira, and thence northward to the Se- 
negal, there cannot be less than ninety or a hundred rivers, most of 
which are navigable. Besides these, no fewer than twenty streams 
enter the ocean from Rio Lagos to the river EIrei, several of which are 
of surprising magnitude and navigable for ships. 

The geographical position of Africa, and its contiguity to Europe, 
moreover, claim for it especial attention. 

With regard to commerce, then, as well as internal cultivation, this 
portion of Africa presents the most desirable recommendations for 
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Britiih enterprise and philantlirppj. But it ii ffKitly to be desired 
tbftt the itnmilae ibould be strong uid brought to bear as ipeeHilj as 
possible, Tbe Slave Trade is to be luperieded by another tnide irtuch 
shnlt be mPTe lucrative ; and unless the ■iibstitul« follow closely upoq 
the dawnfal of tbe traffic in man, tbe natives will reproach lu with de- 
priving tbeip of ODi metbod of aggrandizemeat without supplying them 
with another; and tbus, instead of inspiring their good will) we shall 
provoke tbeir displeature. 

But if at tbe nioment wben tiie Afncan popultitian fiitd themselves 
in unaccustomed security, — when they see tneir river freed from a ruth- 
less banditti <nd opened for tbe conveyance of their produce, — if at the 
tnODicnt when a market is brought to their doors, and foreign mercbantH 
arv at hand ready to exchange for their productions the alluring articles 
qf fiuropean mflnufaoture— If at this moment, tbey are visited by a 
band of agricultural inittruotora, offering to put them in possession of 
that skill in husbandry which the rest of the world has reached, tiie 
effirct is certain : the inbabitanta would betake themselves to agricul- 
tural pursuits, tbeir minds would advance, and their morals wotdd im- 
prove in proportion to tbeir industry; schoojs plight be estsblisbed for 
the education of tbeir children ; Christianity, wiiH its gentle but irre- 
sistible influence, would work a change in their opinions and lead to 
the renunciation of their bloody and licentious cuslomi- Perceiving the 
advantages tbey derived from onr intercourse, they would become in- 
creasingly anxious to enjoy itt artd reaping an ample compensation for 
their wicked traffic in m^n, they would be induced to abandon it 
for ever. 



CHAPTER IV. 



RPIULT) OP 

It may now be convenient to turn our attention tq tbe coloniei which 
already belong to us in Africa. 

Tbe colony of Siebra Leqnk Was founded in the year 1799 for the 
express purpose of inducing the nativea to alMndon the Slave Trade. 
It has latnured under great and numerous diaadvantagei : tbe situa- 
tion was not well chosen ; the district is too small ; tbe land not well 
9ult«d to the growth of exportable tropical productions j and it ia deatj- 
tute of a river navigable far into the interior. Besides these natural 
difficulties there has been the want of any thing like a system or pre- 
concerted pUn in the administration of'its government. Another pe- 
culiarity in this colony, consists in the nature of its population, an hete- 
rogeneous mass, but now m&inly composed of the surviving cargoes of 
captured slave ^ipa. 

Yet, notwithstanding these and many more discouraging circum- 
stances soon after tbe settlement was formed, the natives crowded 
round it both for education and for trade, and the beneficial effects on 
themi in inducing them to quit the Slave Trade, were almost instan- 
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tauBoiu. That efiett has bean ooDtinucd and has hem axUndod to a 
very coDsiderabla distance all round the rolony; Bud it ia « moat en* 
CouTBgiiif &ct, that incoDBiderable as the tnde of Sierra I^oue may 
be, compared with what might be desired, it Gonstitutei one-third of 
tbe whide legitimate trade ofCaDtral Africa, To this may be added 
the eitraordinary prc^resi which the liberated Afrioua have made in 
civilization. Elevated by a Mnse of personal freedom, we find them, 
after a lapse of fifteen or tw«nty ynnn, independent and respectable 
menibera of society. 

To the general chuwtter of the liberated Afrioam, both civil and 
religious, the highest testimony is borne ; and among other circuio- 
stances indicative of the improvement of their worldly meane, and of 
their desire still further to avail themselves of European example, none 
stands more prominently forward than the system which they have Jk'-*' ' 
lately commenced of sending tbeir children to England for education. 

Surely such encouraging facts as these, are nutlioritative proofs that 
could the system of protection and instruction be tried on better prin- 
ples, and upon a larger scale, we need not despair of witnessing a 
iorious change in the condition of the wide continent of Africa. 

The GiuBiA next claims our notice. In the year 1S14 a colony 
was formed at St. Mary's on this river. The aamhia was fsrmerly a 
great slave mart; indeed, prior to the formation of the British settle- 
ment, its trade con»sted almost wholly iU slaves, and veiseb fitted out 
for the purpose proceeded up the river for about three hundred miles. 

The colony of St. Mary's has increased and flourished beyond all 
reasonable calculations, and its beneficial effects on all the tribes along 
the banks of the Gambia are perhaps still more prominent than those 
which have taken place round Sierra Leone. The papi)lation are now 
eager for lawful commerce, in which alone they are engaged ; the 
cultivation of the soil is increasing every year, and the trade is extended 
above four hundred miles up the river. 

Beudes the settlement at St. Mary's, in 1833 a mission in connec- 
tion wilhthe Wesley an Society was commeaced at M'Carlhy's Island. 
The labours of the missionaries have been crowned with the most 
encouraging success. There are five hundred and fifiy-nine mem- 
bers in church fellowship, with congregations amouDtisg to more than 
double tliat number. Translations of the gospels have been made into 
the language generally used in that part of Western Africa, and schools 
which fiirnish instruction to two hundred and twenty children, in tho 
elemenlfi of a pl^n education, and conducted by native teachers, have 
been established. 

The testimony of missionaries 'and others residing on the Qambia, 
with regard to the kind of efforts it is proposed to adopt are unifnnnly 
favourable aud decisive ; they attribute the abolition of the Slave Trade 
in the neighbourhood of tha Gambia to the vicinity of the British 
colony and its commsJid over the river, and to the existence of a market 
for the purchase of the produce of the soil. They assure us that legi- 
timate commerce might be greatly augmented and rendered in- 
creasingly valuable to the mother country. They further recommend 
the purchase of tracts of land adjoining the prinoipBl rivers which flow 
into the Atbntic, in which the qaUves might find securitj^fvom the pre- 
datory incursions of the chie& and from the cupidity of Ae slave-trader, 
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and declare their conviction that thousands nnuld flee to such places of 
T^Mge as soon as they could be aaeuied of protection, and thus a dense 
free population would soon spring up, and agricultare and commerce 
rapidly extend. 

Our aetUement on the Gold Coast is another illustration of the advan- 
tages of statkina in Africa. The Gold Coast comprehends a space of 
about four thousand square miles inland and a line of coast of about 
one hundred and eighty miles in extent. The first prominent feet, 
which strikes the attention in connection with this settlemeut is, 
that the Slave Trade once prevailed to a most feoriul extent. In no 
part of Africa was it more deeply rooted, or more systematically carried 
(HI, nor were its demoralizing efiecls in any other district more 
strongly developed. Legitimate commerce was hut little thought of, 
nnd not at all, except so far as it was auxiliary to the grand object — 
the acquisition of slaves. This district constituted the grand emporium 
whence the British West India colonies were supplied with captured 
negroes. Forts were established there for the protection and encou- 
ragement of the Slave Trade, and tturty thousand pounds was annually 
applied by the British Parliament for tiieir maintenance. 

But happily this slate of tilings exists no longer. Not a single 
slave has been exported since TS30. Previous to this period the whole 
country was one scene of cruelty, oppression, and disorder, insomuch 
that a trader dared not go .twenty miles into the " bush." At present 
our communications with the interior are as free and as safe as between 
England and Scotlanil. The soil which formerly did not yield a suffi- 
ciency for the sustenance of the inhabitants, now exports a very large 
quantity of corn to Madeira. The trade of the Gold Coast already 
repays more than twenty-fold the sum granted by Parliament for the 
support of the local establishment, and its exports to Great Britain 
amount to one hundred and sixty thousand pounds per annum, forming 
one-fifth of the whole commerce of Africa. It is also gratifying to find 
that, through the labours of the Wesleyan missionaries, Christianity is 
making considerable progress in this part of Africa. 

Now how.andby what means, hasthisgloriouschange been efiecled? 
It has been accomplished by the establishment of a station, which, 
while it multiplies the dangers of the Slave Trade, aSbrds protection to 
the native in the cultivation of the soil, by giving security to the legi- 
timate trader, and by opening a market for the sale of the productions 
of the conntry. 

Thus these three cases, Sierra Leone, Gambia, and the Gold Coast, 
amply illustrate and powerfully strengthen Sir Fo well Buxton's views. 
Our efforts, as far as they have gone, have been successlu!, and we have 
proved what may be effected by granting our protection, by encou- 
raging agriculture and commerce, and by diSiising the blessings of 
Christianity. By adopting a similar policy in portions more favour- 
able, and in connection with the other measures which are proposed, 
there is reason to hope we shall effectually check the Slave Trade, and 
produce a revolution in Africa still more ^gnal than that which has 
already been experienced in our present settlements. 

A further confirmation of this hope is derived from the recorded 
observations df gentlemen worthy of all credit, who hnve formed their 
opinions on the spot. 
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' The testimony of General Turner, Governor of Sierra Leone, is espe- 
cially interesting. His opinions are declared in a series of official 
despatches forwarded from Sierra Leone to the govemment of this 
country, and closely correspond with those now proposed. 

Up to the very hour of his death he was employed in making treaties 
with the liings and chiefs of Africa for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. In one such instance the chiefs of districts which annnaHy 
exported no fewer than fifteen thousand slaves, in order to secure 
British protection, agreed to a treiity which was signed and ratified in 
the presence of all the people, obliging them to abandon the Slave 
TraHic, to deliver over the sovereignty to British dominion, and to 
submit to be governed by British laws. 

With regard to the co-operation of the native powers, Governor 
Turner suggests, that each native chief engaging to employ his influence 
on behalf of our object should receive some acknowledgment of the 
services he may render, which need not exceed from fifty to one hun- 
dred pounds per annum. 

He is also of opinion that armed steam-vessels would greatly faci- 
litate our operations, and believes that three such boats would be 
enough to maintain our sovereignty over the various rivers from the 
' Senegal to the Gold Coast. 

In short, he appears to think that the abolition of the Slave Trade is 
to be effected mainly by means of treaties with the native powers, 
and by encouraging agriculture and legitimate commerce. 
■ Colonel Nicolls, who was governor of Fernando Po during our occu- 
pation of that island, in a memorial to government, bears a similar 
testimony. He expresses a firm persuasion that the only effectual means 
of destroying the Slave Trade is by introducing a liberal and a well 
regulated system of commerce on the coast of Africa. He further 
assures us, that the chiefs being aware of the violence and injustice 
practised upon them hy the slave-dealers, would eagerly give the pre- 
ference to the fai^ and legitimate trader, if he could only be protected 
from the resentment of the former, Yea more, he avows bis crnivic- 
tion that he himself, possessing the necessary means of protection, would 
have induced all the chiefs along the coast to abandon the Slave Trade 
for ever in favour of legitimate commerce. 

Mr. Rendall, who was governor of the Gambia, in a letter intended 
to be addressed to the Duke of Wellingtoli, says, " Of all the measures 
calculated to secure the prosperity of Africa, none promises so well as 
the encouragement of legitimate commerce and agriculture. Give an 
impulse to industry by establishing model plantations, let moral and 
religions education go hand in hand, and thus most firmly do I belkve, 
that the great and benevolent objects of the real friends of Africa will 
be most securely attained." 

Mr. M'Queen, in his "View of Northern Central Africa," says, 
" There is no efhcient way to arrest the progress of this deep-rooted 
evil but to teach the negroes useful knowledge and the arts of civilized 
life. It is a waste of time and a waste of means, an aggravation of the 
disorder, to keep lopping off the smaller branches of a malignant, a 
vigorous and reproductive plant, while the root and stem remain un- 
injured. Half the sums we have expended in this manner would have 
rooted upslavery/or ever. Only teach them that we v/t\ give them more 
for their produce than for the band that rears it, and the work is done." 
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Sdch is the testimony of nen who occupied posltioiia affotding 
tliem evtfry possible facility for Waking the most alteative olueTya- 
tioos, for duly considering tlie nature and enormity of the evil, and for 
discovering the means best adapted to enidlcBte and destroy it. 

The opinions also of thivellers who hare visited diSerent parts of 
AfHca, St different times, are very similar. 

Oolberry gives it as his bplnJon, that If the two govenimentH of 
FrSnce and England were to form more active relations, together witb 
B^icultural and tnercantlle establishments and wholesome institutions, 
whose object should ^be the instmction and civiliEation of the negrdts, 
the Slave Trade Would soon dimitilsh to one-hair, and be quickly, Knd 
by a natural consequence, abolished. 

Robertson declares, that there is but one system for ns Which can 
secure the friendship and social intercourse of Africa, and that is the 
tncutctition of industry and the equitable use of our and her rights. 

Park afflrms, that nothing is Wanting to bring forth the capabilities 
of Africa's fertile soil but example, to enhghten the minds of the 
natives, and indttiiction to enable them to direct their industry to pro- 
per objects. 

Laird, discussing the beat mode of establishing trade and of mvUiz- 
ing Africa, proposes establishing a chain of British posts up the If iger 
and across to the Oambla, and says, " There are two Ways Itt which 
this might be done wiih comparative economy, the one h; merely 
establishing a trading-post, the Other by acquiring a SUiall territory, 
and importing West Indian and American free negroes, who would 
bring with them the knowledge they have acquired in the cultivation of 
sugar and Other tropical produce, and would form. In fact, agricultural 
schools for the benefit of the surrounding population. " 

Lander says, " The natives only require to know what is wanted 
fhim them, and to be shown what they will have in reloni, abd much 
produce that Is now lost fh>m neglect will be tarn«d to a considerable 
account" 

Gray, summing up the m^ans for bringing 'Africans lo a state of 
i:ivill!iarion, and relieving them from the tyranny of their chiefe, says, 
" There are no means more available, or more speedily practicable, than 
the enlargement of our intercourse with the people, and the encourage- 
ment and protection of the internal commerce df AfHca. By this we 
can improve them by way of example, by the other we cbU benefit them 
and bUrstilves in the way of interchange of cobimodlty; our habits and 
our mannellt will gain upon (hem In time, and our skill tend to Stimu- 
late and encourage theirs." 

Burckhardt says, " The Eluropean governments who have settlements 
on the coasts of Africa may contribute to it by commerce, and by the 
introduction among the negroes of arts and industry.'' 

Captain W. Allen, R. N., in a letter addressed to Sir Fowell Bulton, 
August, 1839, observes, " I have read your ' Remedy' with great 
interest and attention, the more so, as I find embodied in it all the 
ideas I had formed on the same subject deduced from observations 
written on the spot." 

There is no species of argument which carries with it a greater force 
of conviction thui the concurrence of a variety of persons, who being 
competent to juffge, and having opportunities to tbrm a sound judg- 
ment, Examine a given object with very different purposes from differ- 
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ent pcnnts of view, yet arrive, without cmcert or pteTious comiiuiiiic&- 
tion, at the same conclu^on. Bklch an u^ument is now before the 
le^ei in that unconscious but complete agre«neut which is seen to 
subsist between the individuals whow observations, lecorded at differ^ 
ent periods and under widely different circumstances, have just been 
prcMntad ta l^s QDtide. 

Nor is this nil i the *iew« of theM gadlleaien cnrmpond ifith thote 
which are found in the private journals of missionaries, itbo have ga- 
thered their experience and farmed their opinions while labouring 
amongst the native population. 

' Nor does this uniformity of tipiilidn even stop here. Mr. M'Queen 
and Mr. Clarkson, who have spent their hves in studying Africa, but 
not In the snme school, here cease to dlfifer. They havt) both recoided 
tbeir CoRVietlon, the former in H vork which has been already quoted, 
and the latter In n leil«^ to 8IF Fowell fibxtoQi " that If the African be 
tuught, that We will girt blm mol« fbr the produce of the soil than for 
the hsnd that rears ft^ the vyrk will be done." 

Other iltuBtTBtlans of Ihia coincidence might be quoted. The Society 
of Friends^ anxious tt) benefit Africa, could devis« no better meaUs 
than the establishment vf a school and ft liirm In the nriighbourhooti of 
St Mary's. And the experiment, a» f&r as it was tried, was attended 
with the most happy results. 

But the proofs^alrcitdy given Inust suffice. It ii but justice, however, 
to add in further confirmation of these views, thnt the pAcha of Egypt, 
Whose shocking slave hunts have been described in a former page, is 
stated to have recently abolished them, and to have already witnessed 
Mrttie of the benefits of the change in specimens of improved cultiva- 
tion carried on by natives of the districts upon which the boon had been 
bestowed. 

It has thus been shown, that a multitudeof persons whose veracity we 
have no reason to doubt, whose experience afforded them every tbcility 
for forming a correct judgment, and who cannot be suspected of acting 
in concert, arrive at precisely the same cunclusiansi And these con- 
clusions are those which Sir Foweli Buxton, by a careful consideration 
of |ali the hearings of the African Question, and in ignorance of the 
views of others, being led to adopt, has now, by a severe investigation 
of all the materials which official documents, private communications, 
and books of travels, so fully demonstrated. W< are thus furnished 
with a most powerful and convincing argument in support of his theory ; 
a species of argument which has been so successfully pleaded for the 
defence of Christiaiiily, — , 

WbenM, but &om heweb, could men uualiiU'il In acln, 
In Mferal agu bam, In eeVetid puts, 
Weue Inch Bt(Meiti|; truths, at how or tthy. 
Should all compile to cheat ub with a lie. 
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Thk principles' which Sir Fowell Buxton propoBes tor the qdnplion of onr 
twuntr; in tbt whole of our inlcrcouTM with Africa are these : — 

Free Tnde. 

Free Labour, 

IKBK TKADB. 

Nothing is more important, than that Great Britain Bfaould do away 
wilh even the colour of a suspicion of being actuated by mercenary mo- 
tives. It should, therefore, be made manifest to the world by some 
signal act, that the moving epring is humanity. AoA mch a demon- 
stration would be given if, with the deq^ration that it is reserved to 
abolish the Slave '^ade, and that in this cause we are ready if requi- 
site to exert all our powers, Great Britain should couple an official 
pledce, that she will not claim fur herself a single benefit which shall 
not be shared by every nation uniting with her in the extinc^on (tf the 
Slave Trade, and especially, — 

First, That no exclusive privilege in favour of Britsh subjects shall 
ever be allowed to exisL 

Secondly, That no cutlom-hoiae shall ever be established at Fer- 
nando Fo. 

Thirdly, rnist no distinction shall be made, whether in peace or in 
war, between our own subjects and those of any foreign power, as to 
the rights they shall possess, or the terms on which (hey shall enjoy 
them. 

FREB LABOUK. 

It should be laid down as a primary and sacred principle that no 
manner of slavery shall be allowed to eibt in any territory which we 
may acquire, and that the freedom of every man who enters it shall be 
protected from every attempt to deprive him of it. This one resolu- 
tion would be of untold advantage, as facts abundantly corroborate. 

Captain Beaver attempted to establish a colony on the island of Bu- 
lama. It was a primary principle in the conduct of this settlement 
that the colonists should not only refuse to purchase slaves, but that no 
man should be considered in the light of a slave. The African was 
soon strucli with this fact, and what was the result. It won upon the 
alfection and confidence of the natives, procured an ample supply of 
labourers, and proved their willinguess to work for an equitable remu- 
neration. 

The Appendix to Sir Fowell Buxton's work, and the testimony of the 
Wesleyan missionaries of M'Carthy's Island, afford still further proof of 
these same facts. 

Such is the principle to be resolved oh before a single Step is taken 
or a single shilling of property invested in the attempt to grow cotton 
or any other commodity in Alrics, 

DcillizedoyGOOQiC 
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There are ttro other points in connection with this which dcBerre 
very seriouB attention. 

The proposal of a eettlemcnt in Africa necessarily recalls to mind 
our vast empire in India. Aay disposition to erect a new empire in 
Africa Sir Fowell Buxton altogether disclaims. Nor need the shadow of a 
fear be entertained that Huch a measure should ever be contemplated. 
As no humane man would desire it, no wise one would attempt it. Tfae 
climate of Africa forbids the employment of European armies, and the 
country of Afiica presents not the accumulated treasures of Asia to 
tempt our cupidity. The thing is wholly improbable, but let the danger 
to Afncan political liberty be ever so imminent, still the titate of the 
country is such, that, changfe as it may, it cannot change for the worse. 

The other point is the encouragement which may be temporarily 
afibrded to the infant cultivation of Africa, by the admission of its 
productions under a moderate rate of du^. To this it may be added, 
that every individual has it in his powsr to contribnte to the encou- 
ragement of African produce Jty a preference that will cost him little. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ELEVATION OF THE NATIVE HIND. 



This subject embraces the consideration of some difficult questions. 
They resolve themielvee into these, — 1st, Are the Africans able and 
willing to learn? 2ail. What and bow shall we teach them ? 

It is true that the inhabitants of Africa are in the very depths of ig- 
norance and superstition ; but still there are amongst them redeeming 
symptoms, which encourage us to cherish the most pleasing especta* 
tions that the darkness which now covers her land will be speedily 
chased away by the opening light of civilization and Christianity. 

Before, however, we proceed to these indications, it must be pre- 
mised, that a just judgment cannot be formed of the Africans without 
reference to the circumstances in which they are placed, U^iat allow- 
ance then nktntld be m^de in favour of the negro? 

Tlie idea of his inferiority was, during the whole coatroveray on the 
subject of slavery, the great defence and apology of the planters. But 
what becomes of this idea when it is found that individuals of European 
extraction, of a race which, amongst Europeans, is supposed to stand 
ia the highest rank for energy and intelligence, have been in tlie space 
of a few months corrupted and debased by oppression. Why it Ta- 
niahes away, and we are driven to the conclusion that, before we can 
pronounce a man, or a race of men, desperately wicked and incorrigibly 
idle, they must have had their fair chances as men ; and that, in con- 
sidering the capabilities of the African, we must make allowance for 
the tyrannizing iufluence of a system which chains down his intellect, 
degrades his morals, and rubs him of every motive to patient industry 
and legitimate enterprise, 

Wc have a forcible illustration of the truth of this theory iu^he hi^ 
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torf of the IcMs of the ObwBi^ m tbe eotUt t»f AfWcti, ftod the endnTe- 
ment of Captain Paddock and his crew. 

Captain Paddock was a Quaker, high in nput« *Uh the Society of 
FriendB. He himself give* proof of the effecU of ilavery un hia own 
iDurelB. He furniatics an elaborate deacrlpliOn of his varjous mttdei of 
robbing and dcL-eivlng hia matter. Me steale his eorii, his tobaccti, 
his li-uit, his boat. He makei nn scruple of telling falsebnods to his 
master, and of purkiinlng everj thtng he could lay his liands on. Both 
hiniBelf and his men were resolute in their refusal \b work, and never 
did a stroke more than they were Htenlly compelled to do. Nather 
blows nor curses oonid quicken their Industry. They even lacerated 
their hhiids lo disqualify themselves fbr labour, and what they did Wfts 
done in so slovenly a maimer as to render it rather a loss than a gain 
to (heir masler. 

The opinions which the AfKcatis entertained of them bore a strong 
resemblance 10 the dociridc, not long ago in full vogue amolig|st our- 
Gelvcs, of the inferiority of (he African race. Paddock and others have 
recorded, that swinibh-jooking dogsi and, white-skinned devils, were the 
appellatioDa commonly applied to them by the Africans. In their 
esteem, Christians are a poor^ miserablet degraded race of mortals, 
doomed to everlaetiog punishment alter death, and in this life only fit 
fur the company of dogs. They say that our country is so wretchedly 
poor that we are always looking out abroad fur sustenance, and our- 
selves so base as to go to the coast of Guinea for slaves to cuhivaie our 
land, being not only too lazy to cultivate it ourselves, but too stupid to 
learn how to do it, and finally, that if all Christians were obliged to 
live at home their race would soon be eiUnCi 

Thus then it appears that Europeans and Christiaus are hot proof 
against that moral poison which belongs to oppression, &nd We see that 
a race, Ibrtifled by early association, by the resources of intellect and 
education, and by the elevating principles of Christianity, placed Ih 
precisely the same circumstances as the African, exhihits precisely the 
same degree of degeneracy. Does not this rescue the African from the 
supposed Etigma of inferiority ? 

We may now proceed to the enumeration of the symptoms which lead 
us lo hope that in due time the Ai'rican races may be excited to indus- 
try, ingenuity, and perseverance. 

It must be admitted that on tbe coast, in consequence of the influ- 
ence of a belt of slive-lrading chiefs who, at present, fltid it more pro- 
Atable to supply tbe slave-markets than to conduct legitimate com- 
merce, insecurity, demoralization, and degradation prevail ; but as we 
recede from the coast and ascend the rivers, comparative civilization is 
found, industry becomes apparent, and no inconsiderable skill in many 
uaefUl arts is conspicuous. All travellers have observed the superior 
cultivation and comparatively dense population of the inland regions. 

The banks of the Niger are thickly studded witb towns and villages, 
and no sooner does the traveller approach one town than he discovers 
three or four, and sometimes even five others. Here the people bre 
shrewd, intelligent, and quick in their perception, milder in their dis- 
position, ttnd more peaceable in their habits than those of the sWampy 
country between them and the coast. And in general, if there is one 
characteristic which distinguishcB an African from other uncivilized 
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people, it la his love of and e&geroess Tor traffic ; metl. Women, 
and children trade in all direclions. They have tegular maikel- 
placea where they bring the produce of ttieif fields, Iheir manufac- 
lurea, their ivory and every thing they can sell. The Moors, who 
have preceded us in the interior, have imparled considerable ktibW- 
ledge of ccimmercial traasactions, and iiitrodnced the use of Arabic in 
mercantile aflUirs, In some districts a highly Improved agriculture 
prevails, Ihe horse is a commoii domestic animal, extensive tracts of 
land are cleared and enclosed, and every article ahsolutely necessary 
to comfortable life is produced by the skill and industry of Ihe inha- 
bitarlls. Nor is evidence wantihg to prove their readiness to engage 
in anv employment where they can get a reward, however small, fbr 
Iheir labour. At M'Carthy's Island there ate Mandingoes and others 
who come from their own country and hire themselves as labourers 
for several months, and with the articles Ihey receive in payment bartef 
them on their way hojne for more than their acliial value on this island. 
The Krooraen, who inhabit Cape Palmas, leiive iheir homes yoiing tind 
work on board the tradin;^ vessels on the coast, or at Sierra Leone. 
Any number may t>e got, at wages from two lo four dollars per month. 
The Africans are by no means devoid of aptitude &nd ingenuity In 
imitating European manufactures. In Benin they make muskets, 
procnriog only the locks from Europe. The negro's aptitude for 
letterfe has, as we may w«l1 suppose, been slill iFss exercised than hia 
mailUal skill; but we have prooT that as h race they ar« by no meaog 
deflci^nt. AfVicans have never had a fair trial of «hMt they Might be, 
yet their intelligent countenance!', and the ability they show when 
rightly inatructeo, evince certaiuly no deficiency Iti the natural powers 
of the mind, 

FACILITIES FOR QIVlNO iNStHtJCTlOtt. 

The eagerness with which the Africans thirst after knovriedge is k 
very striking, as it ia a most encouraging ftaiure In their characters. 
All the chiefs in the neighbourhood of Sierra Lcoue would gladly pay 
fbr the board and education of Iheir bhiidren. Missonaries of vartelH 
denominations have .penetrated into the neighbouring statei, and nil 
have sent stirring accounts of their sUccesa and prospects. Among 
other pioofs of the kind, two Wesleyan ministets, Messrs. Dove and 
Badger, visited the "Plantains," an Island on the mouth of the 
Sherbro'. Ring Calken, to whom it belotigs, treated tboni with ffrent 
kindness, and afforded them the gratificaUon of seeing him reading an 
English Bible. Not asingle instance has been known of any ChristiMi 
teachers having been repelled *hen their object has been fairly un- 
derstoodi except indeed by the notorious influence of Eitropean stave- 
traders. On the contrary the missionaries have received mimeraue 
and pressing invitations to settle amongst the various tribes they have 
visited. 

AOENTS TO it bBTAINBD. 

ThuB it appears that there is at least as great a readiness on the part 
of the African to receive instniclion as on ours to communic^^jt,^ ,tlA. 
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question now reinainsi who are to be the infitnicton? The climate is 
generally viewed as unfavourable to EuropeanB ; and this being the 
caee, it is highly satisTactor; to find that, from the liberated Africans in 
our West Indian colonies, we are likely to be furnished with a number 
of persona in whom are united the desirable qualifications of fitness for 
the climate, competency to act as teachers, and willingness to enter 
upon the work. There is a feeling in the hearts of our emancipated 
negroes towards the land of their origin which seems to have arisen 
spuntaoeously in various congregations. The conversion of Africa to 
God is the theme of their conversation and their prayers, and the object 
of their most ardent desires. Meetings have been held in Kingston, 
Jamaica, and elsewhere, consisting of between two thousand and three 
thousand persons, for the purpose of considering the best means of 
Christianizing Africa by such Christian agency as this island would 
aSbrd, and a society has been organized for the employment of it. One 
poor African, James Keala, left Jamaica a few months ago really on a 
pilgrimage to his native land, that he might carry the gospel there.* 
Nor is this feeling confined to any denomination in particular; it more 
or less pervades all, and agents are offered I'rom the Church, Westeyan 
and Baptist congregations. 

ADVANCES ALREADY UADE. ' 

To this it must be added, that some advances have already been 
made. The Church Missionuy Society have a normal school for the 
education of teachers at Sierra Leone. The Wesleyans in this same 
settlement have no fewer than two thousand persons united together in 
religious fellowship and prosperous schools. This same body have de- 
clared their intention to establish a college on Macarthy's Island for the 
education of the children of the higher classes ; and the Church, Wes- 
teyan, and American missionaries have all laboured considerably in the 
formation of grammars, the publication of elementary books, and the 
translation of the Scriptures. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that our way is not totally blocked up, 
but that there are many circumatancea which will tend to facilitate our 
efforts for disseminating knowledge and religion among those who are 
the objects of our sympathy. 

In what way then can this advance of mind be most effectually and 
speedily attained ? Unquestionably by the propagation of Christianity. 
The gospel ever has been, and ever must be, the grand civilizer of 
mankind. There is in the gospel an adaptation to operate more pow 
erfully on the human mind than any other agency which has ever been 
employed, or which can be conceived; and those heathen nations 
which have attained the highest pitch of civilization which without 
Christianity they could reach, have blended with all their refinement 
the most barbarous and cruel practices. Rome^ in the zenith of her 
glory, sold her prisoners of war into slavery, and continued her gladia- 
torial games in which man was opposed to man in mortal conflict. 

The civilizing power of Christianity is confirmed by a thousand tes- 
timonies. It has quenched the suttee fires of India; it has abolished 
slavery throughout the British colonies; it has reclaimed multitudes of 
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New Zealanders from cannibalism; and it haarerormed the wandering 
habits of the roving Indians. In Uie South Sea Islands in particular 
what a transfurmation lias it effected ! Within a few years, through 
the labours of Christian missionaries, idolatry haa been subverted, iii- 
l^nt-inuTder and human sacrifices have ceased, education has been pro- 
moted, converts have flocked around the ministers ofihe gospel, churches 
gathered, missionary societies formed, and teachers sent forth. Now the 
people, fast rising in the scale of nations, have, os fruits of the Divine 
blessing on missionary perseverance, a written language, a firee press, 
a representative government, courts of justice, written laws, usefu^ arts, 
und improved resources. Commercial enterprise is promoting industry 
and wealth, and a measure of domestic comfort unknown to their an- 
cestors now pervades their dwellings. 

From these facts the inference does not appear doubtfiil, that what- 
ever methods may be attempted for ameliorating the condition of 
Africa, Christianity alone can penetrate to the root of the evil, teach 
the untutored negro to love and befriend his neighbouf, induce him to 
relinquish the trade in man, disenthral him from the barbarous super- 
stitions by which he is now debased and enslaved, and cause him to 
act as a candidate for a higher and holier stale of being. 

Let therefore missionaries and schoolmasters, the plough and the 
spade, go together, ^ricutture and commerce will flourish, whilst civi- 
lization will advance as the natural effect, and Christianity will operate 
as the proximate cause of this happy change. 

Our duty to apply this remedy if we can is plain. The miseries of 
Africa appeal to every humane and Christian principle, and lay us 
under the most imperative obligations to render her the assistance 
which she needs. But besides this, we owe a national debt of 
restitution to Africa. We have shared in the guilt of plundering her 
people, and in inflicting upon her those cruel wrongs from which to 
this very hour she is sutfering as great an amount of wretchedness as 
it is possible for man in this world to endure. Are we not then bound 
not only in mercy but in justice to come forward to her aid, and de- 
vote all our national strength and enei^y, wealth and influence, if it be 
necessary, to ameliorate ber condition ? 

What, then, it will be naturally asked, is the scheme of instruction 
which it is proposed to adopt? In answer to this, it is recommended 
— Firstly, That in every settlement farmed on the Views here laid 
down, the religious, moral, and industrial education of Ihe natives 
should be considered an essential and fundamental abject, claimiug 
the early and careful attention of the founders of such settlement. 

Secondly, That missionary societies should by mntual agreement 
subdivide and apportion the parts of this common field, so that each 
section of the Christian church may have undisturbed possession of its 
own sphere of labour. 

Thirdly, That immediate arrangements should be made by each 
for normal schools, intended to rear not only native teachers of religion 
but native artisans, mechanics, and agriculturists, well instructed for 
the purpose, and themselves converts to Christianity. 

Fourthly, That the African Civilization Society, now being insti- 
tuted, should befriend and protect all who are engag;ed in disseminating 
the truths of Christianity. , - r , 
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CHAPTER VII. 



aPKOIFIQ BTSra TO BB TAKBN. 

Thru can be no mUuVe about the object oontempl*H<). It js the 
deliverance of A.fric» by calling forth her otrn reaourcee. In order to 
thiB we must— 

lat- Impede and diBcauragfl the Slave Traffic. 

2d. Establish and enooimge legitimate oommerce. 

Sd> Pnamole and teach agriculture. 

4lh. Impart iitBtruction, 

To accomplish the first we must — 

Increase and concentrate our aquadron, and make treaties with 
the chie^ of the coast, the rivers, and the interior. 
To Bceomplish the second we miist-^ 
ObUiii coimnanding positioiis, settle ftctoriee, and send out 
trading ships. 
To accomplish tlie third we must—- 

Set on foot an Agrioullurat Company, and obtwB by treaty lands 
for cultivation. 
To acoompliah the fourth we must — ' 

Support the henevolent aaaociatiou now established. 



Of the work to he done, a part belonga to government and a part 
to individuals. 
The government should — 

Take on ilself tlie whole duty end expanse of preserving the 
peace and of afibiding the necessary protection to new British 
settlements in Afrioa. 
Increase and concentrate our naval force. 
Obtain Fernando Po and such other commanding positioiu ae 

may be found necessary. 
Prepare, inslriiot, and send out emhaasies to form treatiesi in- 
cluding the several objects which have bean stated. 
The part devolving on individuals interested in the fateofAMca 

Ist, Strenuously to assist the benevolent association just mentioned. 

3d. To form an agricultural company which shall send out agents to 
cultivate her soil. 

To the question which has been repeatedly proposed by Individuals 
moved to compassion for the sorrowi of Africit^Ff^ai shall (o? (^ ? 
Sir Fowell Buxton replies. Join the African Institution, which has now 
been revived, and join any African Agricultural Asaociatlon which 
shall be founded on the principles of No Slavery, No Monopoly, For- 
bearance towards the Natives, and Utter Enmity towards Slave Trade 
and Slavery. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Great as* is the urfdertakio^ which we contemplate, there are at 
the present time many concurreDt and fHYOurable circumstances which 
have not preriously eiisted. 

England is at peace, and our sincerity with regard to the Slave 
Trade has been established by sacrifices which admit of no miscon- 
struction. We are therefore in a condition to ask the co-operation of 
all other powers to aid in promoting our desi^s. 

Africa is far more accessible than at any other period, and suitable 
agents capable of enduring the African climate are at hand. 

New markets for the sale of our manufactures are at this time nr- 
gently reqaired, nor is the supply of raw material less important to our 
national well^re. 

Wilh all these and many more auspicious circumstances to encoura^ 
us, we are to commence the glorious undertaking which lies before us. 
Great Britain has already dared, and with perfect safety, at the im- 
mense sacrifice of twenty millions sterling, la transform eight hundred 
thonsand human chattels into useful labourers, and the equals of those 
who the day before could call themselves their owners. 

A nobler achievement now awaits ua ; Great Britain can if she will, 
under the favour of the Almighty, confer a blessing on the human 
race. It may be that at her bidding a thousand nations, now steeped 
in wretchedness, in brutal ignorance, in devouring superstition, possess- 
ing but one trade, and that one the foulest evil that ever blighted 
public prosperity, or poisoned domestic peace, shall under British 
tuition immerge from their debasement, enjoy a long line of blessings 
— education, agriculture, commerce, peace, industry and the wealth 
that springs from it ; and far above all, shall willingly receive that re- 
ligion which, while it confers innumerable tempor^ blessings, opens 
the way to an etemat fiiturity of happiness. 

The case is now fairly before the nation. It belongs to no indivi- 
dual, to no party — it is a distinct and isolated question. 

My desire, adds Sir Fowell Buxton, has been to lay it upon the na- 
tional conscience of Great Britain. There I must leave it, having fully 
stated what I believe to be the only remedy, and the best means of 
applying that remedy. 
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Copy ef a Letter from the Ri/^ Honourable Lord John Russell to Oie 
Lords CotnmiMmoners of Her Majesty's Treasury, (Laid on tlie 
table of the House of Commons, 8tb February, 1840.) 

My Lords, Downing Street, 2Glh DecenU>er, 1839. 

The state of the forei^ Slave Trade has for soma time past en- 
gaged much of th« attention of Her Majesty's confidential advisers. In 
whatever light this traffic ia viewed, it must Iw regarded as an evil of 
incalculable magnitude ; the injuries it inflicts on the lawful commerce 
of this country, the constant expense incurred in the employment of 
ships of war for the suppression of it, and the annual sacrifice of so 
many valuable lives in this service, however deeply lo be lamented, are 
not the most disastrous results of this system. The honour of the Bri- 
tish Crown is compromised by the habitual evasion of the treaties sub- 
sisting between Her Majesty and foreign powers for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and the calamities which, in defiance of religion, humanity, 
an4 justice, are inflicted on a large proportion of the African continent, 
are such as cannot be contemplated without the deepest and most lively 
Cfmcem, The Houses of Lords and Commons have, in their addresses 
to the Crown, expressed, in the most energetic terms, the indignation 
with which Parliament regards the continuance of the trade in African 
slaves, and their anxious desire that every practicable method should be 
taJien for the extinction of this great social evil. 

To estimate the actual extent of the foreign Slave Trade, is, from the 
nature of the case, an attempt of extreme difficulty ; nor csn anything 
more than a general approximation lo the truth be made. But alter 
the most attentive examination which it has been in my power to 
make of oRiciat documents, and especially of the correspondence 
communicated to Parliament from the department of Her Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of Slate for Foreign A^irs, I find it impossible to 
avoid the conclusion, that the average number of slaves introduced into 
foreign states or colonies in America and the West Indies, from the 
western coast of Africa, annually exceeds 100,000. In this estimate 
a very large deduction is made for the exaggerations which are more or 
less inseparable from all statements on a subject so well calculated to 
excite the feelings of every impartial and disinterested witness. But 
making this deduction, the number of slaves actually landed in the im- ■ 
porting countries atfords hut a very imperfect indication of the real 
extent of the calamities which this traffic inflicts on its victims. No 
record exists of the multitudes who perish in the overland journey to the 
AMctui coast, or in the passage across the Atlantic, or of the still 
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greater namber who Ml a SBcrifice to the mrAtTe, pillage, and crudties 
by which the Slave Trade ia fed. Unhappily, however, no fact can be 
more certain, than that aucb an importation as I have mentioned, pre- 
supposes and involves a waste of human life, and a aum of human 
misery, proceeding from year to year, without respite or intermission, to 
such an extent as to render the subject tile most painful of any which, 
in the survey of the condition ormankind, it is possible to contemplate. 
The preceding statement unavoidabi; suggests the inquiry, why the 
costly efforts in which Great Britain has so long been en^ged for re- 
pressing the foreign Slave Trade has proved thus iiielTeulual ? Without 
pausing to enumerate the many concurrent causes of fsiluret it may be 
sufficient to say that such is the difference between the price at which a 
slave is bought on the coast of Africa and the price for which he is solil 
in Brazil or Cuba, that the importer receives back his purchase-money 
tenfold on the safe arrival of his vessel at the port of deslinaiion. It is 
more than probable that the general profits of the trade, if accurately 
calculated, would fall exceedingly below this estimate, aa indeed it is 
certain Ihst in many eases it ia carried on at a ruinous loss. But your 
Lordships ere well aware how powerful end constant au impulse may 
be given to any species of illegal traffic, however hazardous, when they 
who engage in it are allured by the hope of very large and quick re- 
turns, if their good fortunes could enable them to escape the penalties 
of the law. It may therefore be readily understood how effective is 
such a stimulus, when, as in the cose in question, the law itself is 
r^^rded wiUi general disfavour in the sotiely to which tlie violator of 
it belongs, and is reluctantly executed by the government of that society. 
We must add to this exciting motive the security which is derived from 
insurances, and insurance companies, which are carried on to a great 
extent, and combined powerful interests. Under such circumstances, 
to repress the foreign Slave Trade by a marine guard would scarcely be 
possible, if the whole British navy could be employed for that purpose. 
It is an evil which can never be adequately encountered by any system 
of mere prohibition and penalties. 

Her Majesty's confidential advisers are therefore compelled to admit 
the conviction that it is indispensable to enter upon some new preven- 
tive system, calculated to arrest the foreign Slave Trade in its source, by 
counteracting the principles by which it is now sustained. Although 
it may be impossible to check the cu[ndity of those who purchase slaves 
for esportation frorfi Africa, it may yet be possible to force on those, by 
whom they are sold, the persuasion that they are engaged in a trafHc 
opposed to their own interests when correctly understood. 

With this view it is proposed to establish new commercial relations 
with those African chiefs or powers within whose dominions the internal 
Slave Trade of Africa is carried on, and the external Slave Trade sup- 
plied with its victims. To tbis end the Queen has directed Her Minis- 
ters to negotiate conventions or agreements with those chiefs and 
powers, the basis of which conventions would be, first, the abandon- 
ment and absolute prohibition of the Slave Trade ; and, secondly, the 
admission for consumption in this country, on favourable teima, of 
^ods the produce or manu&cture of the territories subject to them. 
Of those chiefs, the most con»derable rule over the countries adjacent 
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to the Niger and its groit tributary stieains. It is therefore proposed 
to dispKtch an expedition which would ascend that river by steam-boats, 
as far aa the points at which it receives the coufluence of some of the 
principal rivers falling' inio it from the eastward. At these, or at any 
otbra Blatione which may be found more favourable for the pcomodon 
of a legiiimate commerce, it is proposed to establiBh British Factories, 
in the hope that the natives may be taught that there are methods of 
employing the population more jN'ofitable to those to whom tliey are 
subject, than that of converting them into slaves, and selling them for 
exportation to the slave traders. 

In this cQDlinunicatioD it vroold be out of place, and indeed imprac- 
ticable, to enter upon a full detail of the plan itsdf ; of the ulterior 
measures to which it may lead, or of the reasons which induce Her 
Majesty's Qovemnient to believe that it may eventually lead to the sub- 
stitution of an innocent and protitabie commenie, for that traffic by which 
the continent of Africa has so long been desolated. For my immediate 
purpose it will be suthcient to say, that having maturely weighed these 
questions, and with a full perception of the diiliculties which may attend' 
this undertaking, the MinisterB of the Crown are yet convinced that it 
affords the best, if not the only prospect of accomplishing the great 
object so earnestly desired by Uie Queen, by her Parliament, and her 
people. 

Having .instituted a careful inquiry as to the best and most econo- 
mical method of condacling the proposed expedition, I find from the 
enclosed communication from the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, that it will be necessary to build three iron steam-vessels far 
this service, and thst the first cost of those vessels, including provisions 
and stores for six months, will amount to 3b,000i. It further appears 
that the annual charge of paying and victualling the officers and men 
will be 10,546i. The salaries of the oondui:tors of the expedition, and 
of their chaplain and surgeon, will probably amount to 4,000/. In 
addition to this expenditure, Presents must be purchased for the chiefs, 
and tents, mathematical instruments, with some other articles of a 
Btmilar kind, will be indispensable for the use of the persons who are to 
be engaged in this service, when at a distance from their vessels. I 
have some time since given directions for the completion of ihis addi* 
tional estimate, but with those directions it has not hitherto been found 
practicable to comply. The charge for this branch of the proposed 
service will not be very considerable, 

I have to convey to your Lordships my recommendation that in the 
stimatca to be laid before the House of Commons for the services of the 
year 1840, the sums be included which are necessary to provide for the 
expenses of the proposed expedition to the Niger, on the scale already 
mentioned, under the several heads of expenditure.^ 
I have, Ac. 

(Signed) J. RnssBLL. 
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Copy of a Letter from Thomas Clarhon, Esq. to Sir T. P. 
Buxton, Bart. 

Mv Dear Fribnd, Playford Hall, lltk July, 1639. 

Having reiul your little book, bearing thn tiatne of " The Re- 
medy," I congratulate yon on having at last discoTcred a way whkht if 
followed up in all its parts, would most cert«inly lead to the abolition 
of that execrable traffic called the Slave Trade. 

Two of the measures which you hold forth to accomplish this object, 
are the employment of steamers iu conjunctioi) with sailing vessels, and 
the annexation of the island of Fernando Pa to our foreign possesaioiiB. 
Simple and insigaificaot as the means may at first eight appear, they 
wilj be decisive in their consequences, and fully answer tlie end as &r 
as the capture and destruction of slave-vessels are concerned. Steamers, 
it is obvious, will come up with these at times and seasons when our 
beat sailing ships cannot touch them, and Fernando Po is a station, in 
the sight of which eight'lentlit of the existing slaves must pass to be 
carried on. Commodore Bullen, whom you have quoted, says, " that 
if a look-out be kept from the shore of this bay (in Fernando Po), 
scarcely a vessel could leave the Bonny, Calabars, Bimbia, and Cama- 
roon rivers, without being observed time enough to signalize to any 
vessel lying at the bay to intercept her ;" and he .cites as an instance 
the capture of a slaver Le Daniel by bis own vessel. This CBplure was 
effected within four hours after first seeing her, although his vessel 
was then lying at anchor in the bay. Taking in these three happy cir- 
cumstances together, the employment of eteamers, the vicinity of Fer- 
nando Po to the coast, aud that the island commands ^ sight of eight- 
tenltis of the SlaveTrade now carried on, I cannot doubt that fen vessels 
would be captured where one was taken before. I verily believe that 
our cruisers would make such havoc among the slave-vessels in three 
months, that when the news of what they had done should reach Cuba, 
Brazil, &c., the insurance there woukJ be raJse<l Iu a frightful amount, 
and merchants begin to query, whether it would be advisable to send 
any more adventures to that part of the coast. So far for the first 
three months ; bat afler this, other vessels would be on their way to 
the Ni^er, ig'norant of what had happened, and would share the same 
fate. Here a fresh report of captures would be communicated to the 
people of Brazils, Cuba, &c.. and what effect would this produce there ? 
No insurance at any rale ! No heart to venture again in this trade! 
And here I cannot help stating the benefit that Fernanda Po would be 
to the slaves who should be captured on these occasions : instead of 
being carried to Sierra Leone, as heretofore, many of them in a diseased 
stale, a voyage of five or sis weeks, during which b prodigiouii loss of 
life has occurred, ihcy would be landed there in health in three or four 
(lays, some of them in a few hours, where they would be liberated, and 
set to woi'k, and earn their own maintenance immediately. I have been 
writing hitherto under the supposition that we are at liberty to take 
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vessels of Ihis description bearing the Portugese flag. It is eaid that 
a treaty is on foot for that purpoBe with Portugal, but if that should fail, •- 
existing treaties would bear us out in the capture of such vessels. 

But supposing these two measures should be successful, as you think 
they would be, in putting an end to the Slave Trade, what do you 
recommend next? You recommend that a new trade should be pro- 
posed lo the natives in exchange for that of the Slave Trade, in the 
productions of their soil ; that ia, by means of agriculture, by which 
their wants, and more than their usual wants, would be supplied, so 
that when the new trade should come fairly into play, they would find, 
pnctically find, that it was more than a compensation for the oldj and 
that the rise of this new trade should immediately follow the downfal 
oT the Slave Trade, But how is this new trade to be brought about? 
You answer by treatiet with the native chiefs ; by subsidies to some of 
them, which, though Ihey would he important, would be of trifling 
amount; by jntTcharing land, which, though extensive, would be 
attended with little CQ^l^; by introdvcint) selllemenis among them, by 
which their industry would be directed lo the proper objects of culti- 
vation, and that cultivation improved by our skill; by which their youth 
would be educated, their manners and habits civilized, and the gospel 
be widely spread among them. 

There is no doubt that if all these things could be accomplished, not 
only the Slave Trade would be abolished, but the natives would never 
wish to return to it. Now you have shown by historical proofs that 
all these thingi have been already done in many iuBtances in different 
parts of Africa, and that the results have been highly favourable, and 
this without any particular pains being taken, except at Sierra Leone ; 
n fact, without any but ordinary stimulus being given, the natives 
being left to their own will and pleasure, and without any other incite- 
ment than the protection which a settlement in this vicinity affiirded 
them, and a simple declaration, " that they should be paid for their 
labour." What would be the case, then, were a great company esta- 
Uished in England, whose constant object would be to excite their 
energies by the prospect of a suitable reward, and by instructing them 
how to earn it ? 

Let us now see what these hislorical proofe are (and I shall quote 
from them very brie%) on which you place so much reliance. Sierra 
Leone offers itself tor consideration first. You say that '* the accounts, 
soon after the settlement was formed there, stated that the natives 
crowded round the colony both for education and for trade, and that 
the beneficial eflect upon them in inducing them to quit slave trading, 
was iptlantaneous. That effect has been continued, and has extended 
in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone to a very considerable distance 
round the colony. Traders bring down ivory, gold-dust, and palm oi! 
as usual. Of late years a very important branch ha» been added to the 
legal trade for the culling of timber for the British Navy," &c. &c. 

The river Gambia presents itself nest. " In the year 1814," says 
Mr. Bandinel, " a colony was formed at St. Mary's on this river. 
This colony has increased and flourished beyond all reasonable calcu- 
lation, and b already tnore 'powerful and loealthy than any of those 
older settlements of the British in Africa, wtuch were formed for the 
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purpose of promolin^ the Slave Trade."— "The beneflcial e^cte of 
_ this seltletneat at St. Mary's on all the tribes along the banks of the 
Gambia, are perhaps still more promiaent than those which have taken 
place round Sierra I^eone." 

In the year 1833 a miEsion, iu connexion wilh the Weslevan So- 
ciety, was established at Mac Cartby's island. " Before the BDolillon 
of the Slave Trade," says the Rev. Mr. Macbriar, " there were con- 
sideruble factories here, but now that the slave market is abolished, 
and the natives can find a ready market for the produce of their lands 
by means of the British merchants, the oiUivalion of the toil increates 
every year ; and the aborigines have been heard to say, that they now 
wish they had their slaves back again, because they could get more by 
their labour than they did by selling them to Europeans.'* 

Let us add another of your proofs. The Rev. J. Morgan, to whom 
the Foulah mission in the same river partly owes its origin, recommends 
the purchase of tracts of land adjoining the principal rivers. He says, 
" that thousands would flee to xuch places of refuge as soon as they 
could be assured of protection, and thus a denie free population would 
soon spring up, and commerce would rapidly extend." I myself am con- 
nected by subscription wilh a settlement in this river, aai the accounts 
from ihence, which I see yearly, are full of the araitms demVe tnani- 
fested by the natives on the banks of it, to be under our protection, and 
(o cultivate their lands in peace, and to be civilised and christianized. 

We come now to the Gold Coast. " In no pan of Africa,'* says the 
Governor, M'Lean, " was the Slave Trade more firmly rooted, or more 
systematically carried on than in these settlements." " But a great 
change has taken place since its abolition. The soil, which formerly 
did not yield sufficient for the sustenance of the inhabitants, now affords 
to export a very large smouat of corn to Madeira," " besides rjrealiy 
increased quantities of gold-dust and ivory," " The exports to Great 
Britain amount to 160,000^. per annum.'* Formerly "the whole 
country was one scene of opjiression, cruelly, and disorder, so that a 
trader dared not go twenty miles into (he bush. At present our com- 
munication with the interior is as free and safe as between England 
and Scotland.*' Add to this the statement, that " several hundreds of 
the natives, through the labours of the Wesleyan missionaries, have 
embraced the truths of Christianity." . 

Having now made a few quotations from what you have advanced 
relative to our own colonies on the continent of Africa, let us quote 
from what you have said relative to other parts of the same continent 
which are not in our possession. The first of these which presents 
itself in the order of location upon that coast, is the country in the 
neighbourhood of the Senegal. The natives having had reason to 
suppose" that it was the intention of the British Government, when 
they took possession of this river, to abolish the Slave Trade as far as 
their new dominions extended, were filled with joy. " Seeing no pro- 
bability of any further Stave Trade," says Mr, Rendall, who was a 
resident of St. Louis, in the Senegal, from 1813 to 1817, " they be- 
thouglit Ihemselves to turn their attention to agriculture, and all de- 
posable tracts of land were in consequence to be found in a stale of 
cuiUvation. The inhabitants passed from one village to another witk- 
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out fear or ftotedive weapons, and coDtentnient Eccmed to re%i] not 
only in the couutenancea, but in the humble huts of ttie inhabitants." 
This account of Mr. Kendall is very short. It is a pity that he did not - 
dwell more largely, as he might have done, on the extTaordmary in- 
dvttry which this belief of the abolition excited ; on the great quan- 
tity of laud put in cultivation for miles along the liaiiks of the Sen^al, 
and on the markets which the people had opened for themiielveB. I 
had an account of these particulars, a9 they occurred, from peraons at 
Fort St. Iiouis myself, and had occasion afterwards to transmit them to 
the Congress at Aix-la- Chapel le, where I understood they were re- 
ceived and read. 

The nest place in order of location is the Island of Bulama, situated 
opposite to the country of Biafra, and not far frdm the great rivers Rio 
Grande and Nunez. Here Captain Beaver, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, attempted to form a colony. Two of the natives of the opposite 
continent soon crossed over to him, and though he told them " he could 
have no dealing in slaves," yet their report induced others to take 
service -with him, and he never afterwards wanted grumettas or labour- 
ers. In one year he employed nearly two hundred of them. He never 
saw men work harder, more willingly, or regularly, generally speaking, 
than they did. And what induced ihem, says Captain Beaver, to do 
so? "Their desire of European commodities in my possession, of 
which they knew they would have the value of one l»r at the end of 
the week, or four at the end of a month. Some of them remaioed at 
iatiour tor months ere they left me. Others, after having left me, 
returned. Thej knew that the labour was cdiistant, but they also 
knew that their reward was certain." To this account I may just add 
that I knew Captain Beaver personally, and that I have 'heard these 
and other important statements from his own lips. Me was a. captain 
in the royal navy ; and in private life he was most estimable, and a 
man of high moral character. 

The last place in the same order, but some hundreds of miles further 
down the coast, which you quote, is the river Niger. Unfortunately 
the gentlemen you mention have not been resident in the interior of 
this country, and therefore can only speak of what they saw and heard 
while navigating this immense river. "By this river," says Mr. Laird, 
" one hundred millions of people would be brought into direct contact 
wiih the civilized world, new and boundless markets would be opened 
to our manufacturers, a continent teeming with inexhaustible fertility 
would yield her riches to our traders ; not merely a nation, but hun- 
dreds of nations, would be awakened from the lethargy of centuries, 
and become useful and active members of the great commonwealth of . 
mankind." And what says Mr. Lander.of the disposition of this vast 
population of the countries through which this river goes? "The 
natives," he sap, " only require to kntno what is wanted from them, 
and to be shown tchat they y>iU have in return, and much produce that 
is now lost from neglect, will be returned to a considerable amount." 
But the most important evidence which you have cited for this part of 
the country is Colonel Nicolls. He tells us that from his long expe- 
rience in these and other parts of Africa, " there is one means, and he 
is persuaded but one effectual means, of destroying the Slave Trade, 
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which is by introducing a liberal and well regtilated syBtetn of com- 
merce on the coast of Africa." He then gives us the substance of a. 
conversation with one of the naUve chiefs on this subject, in which he 
convinced him of the folly of trading in the bodies of the inhabitants 
in comparison with trading in the productions of the iioil, so that this 
chief gave up the Slave Trade: and says, " I feel convinced that J 
could irtfiuence all the chiefs along the coast in the lOTtie matnter : but 
to be able to effect this, it would be necessary to have the means of 
moving with a degree of celerity that a steam-vessel alone would give 
us." — " Steam-boats would also be of incalculable use to commerce, by 
towing ships over bars and agilated currents, whilst, as a means of 
catching the slave-ships, and protecting the coast from the depredations 
of their crews, three steamers would effect more than the expensive 
squadron tiovi maintained there. I pledge myself to put an end to the 
whole of our expense, and iotally to suppress the Slave Trade in two 
years." O, how T wish that Colonel Nicolls could be sent again to 
Africa for this purpose ! He is Ihe only man alive to effect it. I know 
liim well. His whole heart and soul are in the project. Besides, he 
has an intimate knowledge of these seas and harbours, of Fernando 
Fo, and what it can do towards the abolition of the Slave Trade; of 
the month of the Niger, and the great rivers falling into it ; of some 
of the native chiefs personally, and of the manners, customs, disposi- 
tion, and temper in general of the inhabitants of these parts. 

But why should 1 go further into " The Remedy " you propose ? It 
would be a waste of yords. IL has already appeared probable, naVi 
more Ihau probable, that if steamers were employed, and Fernando 
Po added lo our possessions, the capture of the vessels concerned in tiie 
hateful trafhc would be comparalively easy; that treaties might be 
made with the African chiefs, and several of tliem subsidized in our 
interest ; and that the energies of the natives on that vast continent 
might be called forth in a new trade, in the productions of their soil, 
(which of itself would sap the foundation of tbe Slave Trade,) and that 
thousands and tens of thousands of these natives might be engaged in 
it. Again, you have projected a large commercial and agricultural 
company, which should take off their produce and supply their wauls. 
What can you devise, and what can you desire more, to put down tbe 
Slave Trade and to civilize Africa ? I hope then that you will not be 
so diflident as you appear to be relative to the success of your mea- 
sures : if tliey do not succeed, none will. I have studied the subject 
for more than half a century, and give it as my opinion that yours is 
the only plan that wilt answer. I cannot doubt that the Government 
would rendily promote your views, if they were only persuaded that it 
was probable that the abolition of the Slave Trade would follow, and 
that u great part of the country,.the moral and religious part of it, 
would be grateful, very grateful, to ihem for so doing. And now, my 
dear friend, having read your httle work twice over, and having formed 
my conclusions upon it, and finding these in unison with your own, I 
thought that you would he pleased with them ; and thanking you, as 
every abolitionist most do, for the great labour you must have under- 
gone in preparing your present plarf, i remain, witli greot regard. 
Your sincere and affectionate Friend, 

Tbohas Clarkson.. 
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Pro^ctui of The Sogistv for thb Extinction of the Slave 
Trade, and for the Civilization op Africa. 

Instituted June IS39- 

In the yeaf 1807 Great Britain prohibited all her subjects from en- 
gaging in the Slave Trade, and the Legislature of this country, in 
accordance with the voice of the people, repudiated a commerce which 
had produced more crime and misery than perhaps any other single 
cause of guilt and iniquity ; but neither the Government nor the Legis- 
lature, nor the subjects of this realm, were satisfied with a mere cessa- 
tion from crime. 

Remembering how deeply, in times of comparative ignorance, we 
had sustained and augmented this trade, so repugnant to every Chris- 
tian principle and feeling, the nation determined to use iis utmost influ- 
ence, and expend its resources, in tiie noble attempt to extinguish it for 

The compass of this address will not allow even of the most compen- 
dious statement of the measures resorted lo, of the treaties coucluded 
with foreign powers, of the monies expended, and the various other 
efforts made to effect this object; suffice it to suy, thai, since the year 
1807, all the great Powers of Europe have been induced by Great 
Britain to unite in expressing their abhorrence of this traffic; and, 
with all, treaties more or less stringent have l>een made for its ex- 
tjitclion. 

The United Stales of America, though from political reasons Ihey 
have declined any actual eo-operalion, have not the less denounced and 
prohibited all traffic in Slaves from Africa. Great Britain bus ex- 
pended, in bounties alone, upwards of 940,000^., and, in the mainte- 
nance of the courts established for the adjudication of captured slaves, 
above 330,000/., besides a very large sum annually in supporting a 
considerable force ofjiruizers in various ports of the globe, to iuterceft 
and destroy the traffic* An infinitely more important sacrilice has 
been made in the loss of British lire which has been necessarily in- 
curred in pursuing this object. The result, the melancholy resull, 
remains to be stated. The traffic has not been extinguislied, has not 
been diminished, but by the latest accounts from which any estimate 
can be correctly formed, the numbera exported have increased — the 
destruction of human life, and all the guilt and misery consequent 
thereon, have been fearfully augmented ; and at ihe same time it may 
be stated, that the numbers exported from Africa, are, as compared 

* Thii expenditure, together with Ifaat eauKd by the pajmenla to Fiirei^o 
Powen on account of the S1>vg Tnde, for Ihe luppurt of liberate J Afriaim, odiI for 
other incidental expeiueei may be thoirn iioiD ofiicial dDCumeutt tit have ameonled 
to upward* of fifteen millioni iterling. 
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with the year 1807, u two to one, and that the annuat loss of life has 
risen from seventeen to twenty-five per cent. 

Jjet no man, however, say that these efforts faat« heen thrown away. 
Who can tell how fearful might not have been the amount of enormity, 
if those exertions had not been made ? Who would preBume to say 
that the very assertion of the ^eat principles of justice and truth has 
not accelerated the final extirpation of those detested praciices ? Who 
could venture to assert that a criminal inaction on the part of Qreat 
Britain might not have cauied lUi indefiBile continuanra of the guilt on 
the part of othef natioiia? 

But the people of England have not succeeded to the extent of their 
wishes; — Assuming it to be so, what remains to be done? — but led oa 
by the same Christian principles, the same devotion to truth, justice, 
and humanity, to continue our efforts, and to apply, if possible, other 
and more efficient remedies in accordance with these great principles. 

Animated by these feelings, a number of oobleoien and gentlemen 
of all political opinions, and of Christian persuasious of divers kinds, 
have formed themselves into a Society for the purpose of effecting the 
extinction of the Slave Trade ; and they now call on the public to 
unite their exertions for the accomplishment of this great end. 

That the British public, apprized of the extent of the enormity, and 
deeply feeling the guilt and misery now prevaihng, will receive with 
favour the announcement of tlie formation of this Society, no doubt is 
entertained ; but various opinions do and will exist as to the most fitting 
means to be adopted for the establishment of peace and tranquillity in 

It in expedient, therefore, to state the leading principles on which 
this Society is formed, and the measures intended to be pursued. 

It is the unanimous opinionof this Society, (hat the only complete cure 
of all these evils is the introduction of Christianity into Africa. They 
do not believe that any less powerful remedy mil entirely extinguish the 

E resent inducements to trade in human beings, orwiilaAbrd to the 
ihabitants of those extensive regions a sure foundation for repose tmd 
happiness. 

But they are aware that a great variety of views may exist as to the 
manner in which religious instruction should be introduced; dis- 
tinctly avowing, therefore, that the substitution of our pure and holy 
faith for the false religion, idolatry, and superstitions of Africa, is, in 
their firm conviction, the true ultimate remedy for the calamities that 
afflict her, they are most anxious to adopt every measure which may 
eventually lead to the establishment of Christianity throughout that 
Continent ; and hoping to secure the cordial co-operation of all, they 
proceed to declare that the grand object of their association is the 
extinction of the Slave Trade. 

The primary object of this Soi'iety will be constantly kept in view 
under all circumstances of difficulty or discouragement, as the grand 
end to which their efforts, of whatever character, should be resolutely 
and unchangeably directed. 

As one of the principal means, they have cordially co-operated with Sir 
Fowell Buxton in inducing Iler Majesty's tiovenimenl to undertake an 
expedition to the river Niger, with the view of obtaining the most accu- 
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rate InformatioD U to the Elate of the oouutriea bordering on its mightj 

The immense importauce of this object alone, as opening' a hig;hway 
into the interior of Africa, and bringing llie eflbrls of Britiah philan- 
thropy into immediate contact with the numeious and populous nations 
it contains, will be at once perceived and acknowledged. 

It will be one ofthe first duties theu of this Society to watch over ibe 
proceedings of this eipedltion, to record its prugrets, and lo digest and 
circulate the valuable information which it may be confidently expected 
to communicate. 

Wlien this leading step has lieen talien, it is anticipated that a large 
field for exertions of a different description will then be opened ; hut 
desirable as such exertiona may be, it must be clearly under^tuud that 
this Society, associated solely for benevolent purposes, can bear no part 
whatever in them ; sLill, in order tliat a comprehensive view may he 
taken of the whole, thgugh cacti part must be accomplislied by agencies 
entirely distinct, it may be expedient to slate some of the expectations 
wtjicb are entertained. 

One most importantdepartment must entirely rest with Her Majesty's 
Government, — the formation of treaties with the native rulers of Africa 
fur the suppresaion ofthe Slave Trade. Such treaties, however, will 
not be carried into execution, unless those wants which have hitherto 
been supplied from the profits arising from the sale of the natives, 
shonld he satisfied through the means of legitimate commerce. It may 
appear expedient to the government to obtain from the chiefs the pos- 
session of some convenient districts which may be beet adapted lo car- 
rying on trade with safety and success, and when this is eSecled, 
another and wholly distinct Society may perhaps be formed, fur the 
purpose of aiding in the cultivation of those districla, and of promoting 
the growth of those valuable products for which the soil of those coun- 
tries is peculiarly fitted. 

The present Society can take part in noplanof colonization orof trade. 
{ts objects are, and must be, exclusively pacific and benevolent ; but it 
may, by encouragement and by the diffusion of information, most mate- 
rially aid in the civilization of Africa, and so pave the way for the suc- 
cessful exertions of others, whether they he directed to colonisation 
and the cultivation of the soil or to commercial intercourse, or to that 
which Is immeasurably superior to them all, the establishment of tt^ 
Christian fiiithon the Continent of Africa. 

At home this Society will direct its vigilant attention to all which 
may arise with respect to the traffic in slaves, and give publicity to 
whatever may be deemed most essential to produce its suppression. 

In Africa there are various means whereby it may eftectualiy work to 
the same end. One of the great impediments at present existing to the 
advancement of knowledge, is the elate of the native languages of West- 
tern und Central Africa. 

Amongst the many nations which inhabit those regions ihere are 
certainly many different dialects, and not improbably several leading 
languages. A few only of those languages have yet been reduced into 
writing, and consequently the difficulty of holding intercourse wiih the 
natives and imparting knowledge to them is greatly increased. By the 
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adoption of efi^nol ineaHureB for redacing the principal languages of 
Western and Central Airiea into writing, a great obstacle to the diffu- 
sion or information nil) tx removed, and facility aSbrded for the intro- 
duction of the truths of Chrinianit3r. 

There is another sulgect, of no light importance, which would legi- 
timately fall within the \iews of this Institution. In Africa, medical 
science can scarcely be said to exist, yet in no part of the world is it 
more profoundly respected. As at present understood by the natives, 
it is intimately connected with the most inveterate and barbarous su- 
perstiiioQSj and its artful practitioners, owing their superiority to this 
popular ignorance, may be expected to interpose the most powerful 
obstacles to the difiusion of Christianity and of science. 

To encourage therefore the tniroducUim of more enlightened views 
on this subject, to prevent or mitigate the prevalence of disease and 
suffering among the people of Africa, and to secure the aid of medical 
science generally to the beneficent objects of African civilization, must 
be considered of immense importance; nor would its benefits be con- 
fined to the native population. It i» equally applicable to the investi- 
gation of the climate and localities of that country. To render Africa 
a salubrious residence for Buropeau constitutions may be a hopeless 
task; but to diminish the danger, to point out the means whereby per- 
sons proceeding thither may most effectually guard against its perils, 
may perhaps be effected ; nor must it be forgotten that, in however 
humble a degree this advantage can be attained, its value cannot be too 
highly appreciated. 

Various other measures may come within the legitimate scope of this 
Institution. It may be sufficient to recapitulate a few ; — the encourage- 
ment of practical science in all its various branches, — the system of 
drainage best calculated to succeed in a climate so humid and so hot, 
would be an invaluable boon to all who frequent that great continent, 
whatever might be their purpose. Though this Society would not em- 
bark in agriculture, it might afford essential assistance to the natives, 
by furnishing them with useful information as to the best mode of cul- 
tivation ; as to the productions which command a steady market ; and 
by introducing the most approved agricultural implements and seeds. 
The time may come when the knowledge and practice of the mighty 
powers of steam might contribute rapidly to promote the improvement 
itid prosperity of that country. 

Even matters of comparatively less momentmayengage the attention 
of the Society. It may assist in promoting the formation of roads and 
canals. The manufacture of paper, and the use of the printing press, 
if once established in Africa, will be amongst the most powerful 
auxiliaries in the dispersion of ignorance and the destruction of bar- 
barism. 

It is hoped that enough has now been staled to justify the Society in 
calling for the aid and co-operation of all who hold in just abhorrence 
the iniquitous trafRc in human beings — of ail who deeply deplore the 
awful crimes which have so long afflicted, and still continue to devas- 
tate, Africa — of all who remember with deep sorrow and contrition 
that share which Great Ilritain so lung continued to have in producing 
those scenes of bloodshed and of guilt. A variety of colLaleral means 
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has thus beea su^ested sufficiently iroportaat and interesting to de- 
monstrate the neoesBity of a distinct Society, and to entitle it to ihe best 
wishes and firmest support of every sincere friend of Africa. 

To its success, cordial and united co-operation is indispensable. It 
proposes to act by means in which (he wlmle community, without re- 
gard to relig;ious or poUtical opinions, may concur ; and though it does 
not embrace the establishment, by iis own agency, of schools for the 
spread of reli^ous instruction, it abstains from such an undertakincf, 
not because it does not value the introductluti of Christian knowledge 
as the greatest blessing which can be bestowed on that idolatrous land, 
but because a diversity of opinion as to the mode of proceeding must 
of necessity interfere with the unity of action so essential for the com- 
mon prosecution of such an ini|xirtant object, and thus impede instead 
of facilitate the objects of this Institution. 

It is impossible, however, to close this address without again expiess- 
ing, in the most emphatic terms, the conviction and earnest hope of all 
who have already attached themselves as members of this Institution, 
that the measures to be adopted by them for the suppression of the 
traffic in slaves— for securing the peace and traaquillity of Africa — for 
the encouragement of agriculture and commerce — will facilitate the 
propagation and triumph of that faith which one and alt fee) to be in- 
dispensable for tile happiness of the inhabitants of that continent. 
Howsoever the extension of the Christian religion may be attempted, it 
is far more likely to take root and flourish where peace prevails, and 
crime is diminished, than where murder and bloodshed, and the viola- 
tion of every righteous principle, continue to pollute the land. 
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A Subscription of One Guinea and upwards per annam constitutes 
an Annual Member. A Donation of Ten Guineas and upwards con- 
stitutes a Life Member. Subscriptions and Donations of a smaller 
amount will be thankfully received. 

Subscriptioua and Donations are received by the Treasurer, J, Gurney 
Hoare, Esq. ; by Mesars. Barnett, Hoare, and Co., 62, Lombard street ; 
Meaars. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 54, Lombard -street ; Messrs. Coutts 
and Co., 59, Strand; Messrs. Drummonds, Cliarinq;-cross; Messrs. 
Hanbury, Taylor, and Co., 60, Lombard-street ; Messrs. Hankeys, 
?, Fenchnrch-street ; Messrs. Hoares, 37, Fleet -street ; and Messrs. 
Williams, Deacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane ; and by the Secretary, 
the Rev. J. M. Trew (to whom all communications relative to the 
business of the Society may be addressed), at ihe Office of the Society, 
15, Parliament-street. 



Objects op this Socixtv uohb concisklt statbd. 

The present Society, -adopting the benevolent and pacific portion of Sir 
Fowell BuElon's scheme, proposes to accomplish the following otjects, 
by agents and other suitable means : — 

1. To make the Africans acquainted with the inexhaustible riches of 
their own soil, and sedulously to- direct their attention to its cultivation 
on a system of free labour. To convince them, moreover, of the im- 
measurable superiority of sgricullure and innocent commerce, even in 
point of profit, over the Slave Trade which excludes them. 

2. To instruct the natives in Agriculture and practical Science; to 
cultivate small portions of land as models for their imitation ; distribute 
agricultural implements, seeds, plants, &c. ; introduce local and other 
improvements ; and suggest and facilitate the means of beneficially ex- 
changing the produce of Africa for the manufactures of Europe. 

3. To examine the principal languages of Africa, and reduce them, 
where advisable, to a written form, 

4. To investigate the diseases, climate, and local peculiarities of 
Africa, for the benefit as well of natives, as of foreign residents and 
travellers ; to send out medicines and practitioners ; and thus to sepa- 
rate the practice of Medicine from the horrid superstitions now con- 
nected with it. 

5. To co-operate by every means in its power with the Government 
Expedition to the Niger; to report its progress— assist its operations 
— circulate the valuable information it may communicate ; and, gene- 
rally, to keep .alive the interest of Great Britain in the suppression of 
the Slave Trade, and the welfare of Africa. 

Means like these, on an adequate scale, will of course require 
numerous agencies both at home and abroad, and perhaps further 
expeditions into the interior of Africtt. These must occasion consider- 
able expense, yet if the result he. in any good degree commensurate 
with the design, even a large outlay will be abundantly repaid. 

Let it be remembered, then, that Africa htts imperative claims on 
the sympathy of the whole .ciriUsed world; that it pTesents a field of 
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labour to the CbrisliBii philanthropist, the man of ecience, and th« latr- 
ful merchant,' — that this Society, in fine, under God's blessing, aod 
with the sanction of a benevolent Government, aims to prepare the 
path, and to Acililate the success of each of these classes of labourers ; 
and thus may be said to consecrate its own efforts — to peace, to liberty, 
and to God. 
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C<^y of a LtUer /rom Sir T. Fowbll Bgxton, Bart, to D&vm 
TORSBULL, Esq. 
Sir, 

In a note which was added to my boolc, p. 33, at the very moment 
of its going to press, I referred to doubts entertained by well informed 
persons as to the accuracy of my calculation with regard to the Slave 
Trade in Cuba. This was all that could then be done. On returning 
to England, I have seen for the first time a copy of your work — I 
must call it your valuable work — on Cubs, which fumidies me with the 
dMa on which these doubts were founded. 

I need not say I have examined them with close attention j but I 
had thought it might be better for the csuee to let all differences of 
opinion among its advocates sleep ; but, as the subject has been re> 
vived in the meetings of the Anti'Slavery Convention, it seems to me 
due to the unhappy case to inquire what is really proved by your 
Btatementa. 

You express a conviction, that I have overstated the number of 
negroes annually imported into that island ; that instead of 60,000, as I 
make it, tiie number ought nut to be pushed beyond 23,000, the esti- 
mate of Mr, Tolmi!; and you quote the opinion of Dr. Madden, a g-en- 
tleman whom I. have long known and very highly respect. I need 
not remind you (for you have very fairly acknowledged it, and relieved 
me from any chai^ of williil exaggeration) that I made my statement 
with some degree of diffidence as to the actual amount My words 
were, " It is scarcely practicable to ascertain the number of slaves im- 
ported into Cuba ; it can only be a calculolion on at best a doubtful 

Had you contented yourself with merely expressing an opinion differ- 
ingfroni mine, T might have remained in uncertainty; but when you 
furnish me with facts, I am constrained to bow to them, and to the in- 
ferences legitimately drawn from them. Any preconceived notions, 
which either Dr. Madden or you or I might have formed must yield to 
the evidence scattered through your volume. 

I now proceed to state the facts adduced by you, which appear to 
bear strongly on the esse, and lo furnish the elements of an accurate 
calculation. 

At page 150, you give me as the slave population of Cuba in 1S27, 
386,942, or for round numbers we will call it 287,000. At p^e 3e8r 
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you BKf, " On all the estatCB I have viaited, the mott tender point with 
the manager (mayoral) is his bill of mortality ; not that ha affects any 
morbid Benaibility on the Bubject, but because his ovn cbancter as an 
economist, in ttie hnmbleat sense of the term, is seriously involved 
ill it," 

Yon tell us at page 1 50, " That it was admitted by the managers on 
the numerous sugar estates nhich I made it my business to visit, that 
the average excess of deaths over births amounted to the appalling pro- 
portion of 10 per cent, per annum, or cent, per cent, per decade ; thus 
inferring the necessity for a total renenal of the numbers by import- 
ation in the course of the ten years." You nowhere state the average 
amount of deaths or births on the whole population ; but as sugar is 
the great staple product of Cuba, exceeding coffee, which comes next 
to it, in the proportion of about eight srobasof the former to two arobas 
of the latter (see page 126), I lake it for granted that at least one- 
half of the population is engaged in growing sugar. This portion 
suffers a diminution of 10 per cent, per annum, or five per cent, upon 
the whole population. 

At page 295, you give me the mortality on cofiee estates as not 
more than 3i per cent. You specify, however, but two cases. la the 
first, that of Gafetsl del Uva, the owner admitted " that the number 
of houra' labour was Bixteen on the average per day, and that when 
the limit was coming fast to maturity, it was customary Tor the overseers 
to send out their gangs, as often as the moonlight served, to gather it 
by night. The mortality on cofiee properties he gave ma at & per 
cent per annum, which considerably exceeds the general average I ob- 
tained from a great number of other inquiries. That average was not 
more than 31 per cent. The information obtained at the Cafetal del 
Uva vras in a great measure confirmed by another very reluctant wit- 
nesa, Don Antonio Garcia, the proprietor of the Cafetal Ubajai. His 
statement of the rations he allowed to his people was greater than I had 
heard of elsewhere. These allowances were undoubtedly sufhcient, and 
1 should have been deUghted to have found them more general in other 
parts of the island. The daily labour he stated at fifteen hours, and 
the deaths at 5 per cent, per annum." (Page 396.) 

As Don Antonio vras a reluctant witness ; as his honour was con- 
cerned to make the mortality small; as it appears that the negroes txe 
generally worked fifteen hours, and at certain seasons by night also; 
and as you would have been delighted to find that other masters 
granted the same allowances of food ; we may safely assume that upon 
other estates less liberally conducted the mortality did not fall short of 
that which Don Antonio confessed. On the generality of estates, to 
the excess of labour, to work by night in certain seasons, to scanty 
and unwholesome food, must be added another item, which, besides 
being in every way a terrible calamity to the unhappy race of n^roes, 
must tend to the general decrease of population ; I mean the small 
proportion of females existing in Cuba. On this point you aSbrd us 
information at page 62, where you say, " The proportion between the 
sexes is nearly three to one, I had almost said, in fatour of the raas- 
culine gender," Humboldt, in all the island, calculates not above one 
female slave to seven males, while in the dties the proportiot 
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Undsr bU these circnin stances combined, I should feel myself justified 
in rating the average mortality on coffee estates as high as 5 per cent. ; 
but in order to be perfectly safe, I vill limit myself to your admission 
of 3) per cent. (Page 295.) 

Upon the whole then, as there is a considerable though undefined ex- 
cess of deaths over births among the coffee growers, and an actual excess 
of 10 percent, among the sugar growers, lam safe in assuming that 
there is an average diminution of 6 per cent, over the whole population. 

There are plantations, says Humboldt, where from 15 to 18 per cent, 
perish annually. Tliere are others better governed where it is dimi- 
nished to 6 or 6 percent, - the average mortality oFboyala, recently intra* 
duced, is from ten to twelve. Were I endeavouring to make the worst 
of the case, I should rale it from your documents conniderahly higher. 

You assure us, page 149, "that it is extremely difScult to arrive at 
any just conclusion as to the recent increase of the slave population." 
And again, page Ibl, you assert that "you are far from being 
satisfied with the accuracy of the old estimate of mortality; and if 
that should prove erroneous, it would etjually establish a fallacy 
in the estimated amount of importation." This necessity for distrust 
of the official estimates I can readily understand. Ttie authorities 
at Cuba are anxious to make the number of the slaves less than 
it really is, for two very sufficient reasons : that it is not advisable to 
declare to the negroes the full amount of their physical strength; nor 
is it expedient to confess the great increase of the population ; which, 
in other words, amounts to a confession of a great Slave Trade. 

Wamingiis against the errors to which we shall thus be exposed if 
we rely on the published returns, you furnish us with two ingenious 
methods of checking these errors, and you declare them to be "less 
liable to suspicion than any official statement ofthe amount of tiie negro 
population :'' the first of which consists in comparing the amount of 
the gross produce at different periods ; the second, in instituting a si- 
milar comparison between the imports at one period and those at ano- 
ther of provisions intended exclusively for negro cnnsumption. 

As the measure of population, I prefer the latter method ; because 
it is likely that in 1827, the negro required as much food as in 1837 ; 
and you expressly tell us, that no more than the bare minimum of food 
necessary to sustain existence was allowed at the latter period on 
estates the most liberally conducted. 

Whereas, if we measure the population by the produce, we may be 
liable to some error; there is, aa you state, an acLnuwledged dete- 
rioration of the soil from being constantly worked without maauring : 
the same quantity therefore of product might reqwre an additional 
number of hands. 

Yoa tell us, page 154, on the authority of the custom-house, that 
"the imports of jerked beef and salted cod-fish have increased upnards 
of 40 per cent, in the eight years ending with 1837." 

Now having given your slatistics, in all of which I doubt not you 
are perfectly correct, 1 fear I can too surely prove two things; first, 
that you are mistaken in supposing that the Slave Trade of late yeara 
has not exceeded 23,000 ; and secondly, that whereas I spoke with 
some hesitation as to an annual import of 60,000, 1 grieve lo find that 
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your facts seem to bsDish all doubti, and to prove, what I ventured only 
to conjectHre. 

These I think are your facts : — 

The population iu 1827 was . . . . 287,000 

You seem to think, page l&O, that between ISlTand 1837 
the average import of slaves was 13,079, say 13,000 ; and 
m the year 1838 you reckon it at 23,000 : according to this, 
the average of the ten years would be 18,000 ; but I would 
puttheestimatestiilmorein favour of your argument ; taktug 
20,000 as the average import from 1827 to 1837, we have 
imported . . . ... , : 200,000 

487,000 
Deduct for (en years, for excess of deaths over births, 6 per 
cent, per annum on 287,000, viz., 17,220 for each of the 
ten years, or in total ..... 172,200 

The population then ought to be . . . 314,800 

Now let us see what, according to your own showing, it actually is. 
Adopting your method of measuring the increase of the slave papula- 
tion by the increase of the imported food which they consume, I find 
this fact, — tliat the population had increased in the eight years pre- 
ceding 1838,40 per cent., or 5 per cent, per annum. For the two 
preceding years of the ten, I will only take half what you give, viz., 
2i per cent ; and then, the population being in 1827 , 287,000 

Add 4a per cent. . . . . . 129,150 

It actually is ..... 416,150 

Permit me to nsk, — how is this? there ought to be only 314,800 
persons, if the import is as low as you suppose ; yet there are (as we 
learn from the safest evidence, namely, the food (hey consume) 416,1 50. 

I say again, there are in the island, in round numbers, above 100,003 
more slaves than can be accounted for, by your supposition, that the 
annual import has only reached 23,000. It may, perhaps, be sup- 
posed that the error arises from the number of slaves in 1827 exceed- 
ing the official statement ; but a moment's reflection will show that 
this only aggravates the discrepancy. If we suppose the population in 
1827 to have been 350,000, and add 45 per cent, to i{, namely, 157,500, 
the total population in 1838 would have been 507,5 (}0. 

It is remarkable and most melancholy, that you furnish ua with 
some reason ti> think that (his may possibly not be very wide of the truth ; 
for you mention, page 151, that " there are some Spanish authorities 
who make the whole population amount to 1,000,000, of whom 600,000 
are supposed to be either free people of colour or slaves." The free 
people of colour were, as you tell us, page 151, in 1888, 1 10,000. They 
are not supposed, you say, page 147, to have increased much in the 
last ten years ; consequently this would leave, at the present time, a 
slave population of not far from 500,000. 

But I now turn to the task of proving that " Mr. Buxton's guess," 
as you term it, is not very tar from the teuth. 
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The populatioa was, in 1637, 416,150. It had increased in the 
eight preceding years 40 per cent., or on the average 3 per cent, per 
Iknnum : but the greater part of the increase had taken place in the 
latter years; for the causes to which you assign it, namely, the effect 
of the cholera which raged in 1833. 1834, 1835, and 1836, and the 
impetus afforded to the SIbtc Trade by the abolition of Slavery in 
1836, only then existed; and it is still increasing, for yon say, page 
135, " there cannot be a doubt that the Slave Trade is on the in- 

From these causes it would be but fair to take the increase in 1838 
at 7J per cent. 

Then 6 per cent, for mortality is . . . 24,108 

And 7^ per cent, for increase is . . . 31,207 

Making an import in 1838 of . . . . 53,315 

There is the -case nearly made out on your own facts. I might 
aggravate it. Mr. Lob^, the Dutch Consul General at the Havana, 
has published a statement that the export to Texas in a single year 
was as high as 15,000. Mr. Tolmii, the British Consul, is of opinion 
that the number of slaves exported is very inconsiderable ; but Mr. 
Tolm^ is, as you tell us, a slave-owner, — a kind of authority, therefore, 
which is not infallible on these matters. Considerable or inconsider- 
able, the export to Texas is something, and that something of an ex- 
traordinary drain must require an extraordinary amount of slaves to 
be imported. In the same way the ravages of the cholera, as you tell 
us, produced an extraordinary chasm ; and it is probable that the 
demand thus created was not fully satisfied in 1837, and therefore re- 
quired a further supply in 183S, The high price of sugar too may 
have given an unusual impulse to the growth of sugar, and thereby 
occasioned more than the usual mortality among those who were 
already, as you tell us, so dreadfully overworked in growing ik 

Each of these causes may have produced an aggravation of the 
Slave Trade for 1838. 

You will observe that I have confined myself to (he proofs adduced 
in your work. When these are added to my former reasons, I see but 
too much cause to dread that my fearful calculation of 60,000 may still 
be below the reality. 

There are two phenomena in the case of Cuba, either of which, had 
it stood alone, would have been snfGciently remarkable ; but co-exist- 
ing as they do at the same time in the same island, furnish to those 
who reflect the very dBrkest picture of Slavery and the Slave Trade. 

The first of these is, that the population, especially that large pro- 
portion engaged ia the cultivation of sugar, is melting away with the 
most astonishing rapidity. I remember some years ago that I showed 
the tables of mortality at Mauritius to a distinguished accountant, the 
Actuary of the Equitable Assurance Company, and asked bim, whether 
he should infer from the facts, that the population was miserable. 
" Miserable indeed!" was his reply; " if war, and pestilence, and 
famine were at the same moment pouringall their rageupona devoted 
country, they would hardly sweep off in a single year so great a pro- 
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portion of the people." The mortality in Cub* u (trenter Qiau Hiat 
which then existed at the Mauritiin. 

But couple with this aftonishing exceu of deaths over hirthi tha 
fact given by yourself, viz., thut the popuJatian has actually increased 
40 per cent, in the eight years preceding your visit to CuIm; and we 
faave an unexampled increase of the population, with an unexampled 
excess of deaths over births. 

The united operation of Slavery and the Slave Trade is indeed in- 
flicting on the negro race in Cuba euRerings and destruction tieyond 
what any description can convey; nothing but a dose arithmetical 
scrutiny can carry any idea of it to the human mind. 

There Is another point in which your opinion differs from mine. I 
mean with regard to the price of a slave. 

I make 'the price of a negro on the African coast somewhere about 
41. or 20 dollars, whereas you make it from 75 dollars to 100 dollars ; 
and thence' you deduce an argument against a main principle of my 
" Remedy," because you make the temptation to Slave Trade in the 
mind of the African chiefi and therefore the obstacles to legitimate 
commerce, four times greater than I had calculated. Here again I 
must appeal from your opinions to your facts. 

At page 410 you stale, " the king (of Query) obtaios for the slaves 
which he sends to the market from 85 to 100 bars ; while private 
individuals get only 75 or 80 bars." 

Hence it appears that 100 bars is the extreme price obtained by the 
king, who in the same page is represented as extremely despotic in hia 
system of trading ; and this is in fact 30 per cent, above the usual 
trade price. But let 100 bars, if you please, he the average price 
of a slave, we come to the value of a bar. 

You stale (page 303) with apparent precieiion, that the value of a 
bar was 3«. lijd. ; while at page 411 you say, " tiie value of this bar is 
nowhere explained ; but in all probability it is a mere money of ac- 
count, which had originally the Spaiiish dollar for its basis." 

I cannot, however, agree with you that its value is nowhere found, 
for three pages furtlieron I discover ample information, though not 
very consistent with other passages of your book. You say (page 41 4) 
" that the half-piecesof calico, twenty-eight yards in length, half^pieces 
of other sorts of goods, and half-pieces of handkerchiefs are sold to 
the king for seven bars, and to private individuals for eight bars." 

Now I am informed by a gentleman, who has himself been long en- 
gaged in the legitimate trade on the coast of Africa, that the first cost 
of the calico alluded to would be about 2d. per yard, and allowing 1^. 
more for freight, insurance, &c., would give the value of this half piece 
of calico 3s. fid. sterling. In like manner the piece of handkerchief 
would cost about 5j.,to which, adding bOs. per cent, for charges, would 
make the half piece St. 9d, : so that, taking again the highest valua- 
lioD, viz., the king's, we have the seven bars equal in the one case to 
3». 9d,, end in the other to 3r, 6d,, which would make the bar range 
from Gijd. to 6d. 

You also state tliat " three pipes of spirits are equal in value to four 
and a half human beings," that is, 450 bars, which I am assured by the 
same authority would maka the value of the bar txlow Bd. 
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Thus, taking the bar at Od., I find it proved by your own facts, that 
100 bxrs, or the price of a slave, is not 151. \2t. 6d., or ranging from 
75 dollars to lOOdoUara, as you elsewhere reckon it, but 3/. t5f., or 5«. 
lower than m; estimate. 

I have thus staled my views, and certainly in no unfriendly spirit. I 
lughly estimate your work, especially that part which refers to the use 
made of the American Flag in covering the Slave Trade. This I trust 
may be widely circulated, and rouse efiFectually the honest Indignation 
of many in that enlightened country, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
July 3, 1840. T. Fowbll Buxton. 



■BdSDn>,SUarotd-Btt«et. 
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